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Notes of the Week 


If it really is a part of Conservative policy to 
send an Ambassador to Moscow in place of Sir 
Esmond Ovey who was flouted and 


nies insulted, then Conservatism means 
It nothing ; if it is not, how comes it 


that Mr. MacDonald can do these 
things and that Mr. Baldwin, in command of the 
real power behind the National Government, does 


not prevent him? This week’s instalment of Mrs. 


Webster’s “‘ Surrender of an Empire ’’ reminds 
us aptly of the Prime Minister’s pro-Bolshevist 
past and Lord Chilston’s preferment shows that 
this leopard does not change his spots. But why 
has Mr. Baldwin changed his? And our’s? 
Religion, morality, and expediency all dictate to 
common sense a policy of having the least possible 
truck with Moscow, even if we cannot find courage 
for a clear break. Yet the Litvinoff lunch is 
followed by this grandiose appointment. We 
deserve all the contemptuous kicks we get. 


It is now quite obvious that the Nazi govern- 
ment has copied the methods of the Bolsheviks 
in dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. They just laugh at them. 
Only The kid-glove protest offered by 
Way the French and British diplomatic 
representatives on the blatant caddishness of the 


Berlin as our protests have always been met in 
Moscow—with a sneer. There is really only one 
way of demonstrating displeasure with Hitlerite 
antics and that is the method adopted by the 
great Jewish population of New York. There the 
women have resolutely refused to deal with the 
great department stores unless they cease to stock 
goods imported from Germany ; and the result has 
been such that the Nazis must soon take their 
choice between treating the German citizens called 
Jews with more consideration or losing millions 
in trade. It is not difficult to believe that. the 
German business man must in the end prevail over 
the Nazi zealot. Otherwise the Jews will once more 
be in the position of standing beside the 
grave of yet another of their oppressing 
nations. 


** 


On one side of the world Hitler flouts those once 
Great Powers, England and France; on the other 
Cuba ignores the warnings of that 

Where once rich neighbour, the United 
No Peace States. And on both sides riot, 
bloodshed, terrorism and fear pre- 
vent even the slightest confidence in the per- 
manence of peace. Agreed that revolutions are 
common form in the South American Republics 
and that, since Porfirio Diaz, no quiet has been 
maintained in them for long; agreed, if you will, 
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that Hitler is probably a violent mountebank. 
Even so, is it really sensible to cry peace—much 
less to cry Havoc? The fear of the Lord may be 
the beginning of wisdom. But the world has lost 
most of that. The fear of disaster paralyses the 
power to avoid it. And the world is full of that 
fear. 


** 
* 

The De Valera—O’Duffy show-down ap- 

proaches, as Mr. Cox said, ‘“‘ with gigantic 


strides ’’ and, if they both mean 


business, a positive clash must 
Pricks come. What then? Only a 
lunatic, and an_ inexperienced 


lunatic at that, would predict either act or con- 
‘ sequence in Ireland. But, where things seem as 
if they could not well grow worse, an explosion 
may lead to an improvement—the only improve- 
ment possible, in our view, being the removal from 
power of that bigoted, stiff-necked, semi-alien, 
embittered enigma, Eamon de Valera. Ireland 
has poured out blood and treasure to keep him 
alive and always kicking. But only kicking 


against the pricks. 


** 
is. 


The American Democracy can teach even the 
Mother of Parliaments some new-old tricks. And 
the Anti-Saloon League of 1893 is 
The one of them. It was then that 
earnest reformers and Big Business 
gave up direct appeals for Pro- 
hibition to the major political parties: instead 
they set out to organise Votes everywhere. For 
votes are the commodity politicians understand. 
And as events showed, the harder these mis- 
guided patriots worked the greater their success. 
England to-day needs one radical change more 
than any. Her flabby Tory politicians want back- 
bone, and it must be injected ! 


Why not set about organising among patriotic 
business people in every constituency a staunch 
active body of non-political workers who will 
educate opinion between elections and lead opinion 
in elections along the right lines? The right and 
obvious basis is Protection of Industry against 
free importers, low tariff men and labour restric- 
tion cranks. There are 50,000 such businesses 
wholly dependent on the Tariff. But can they 
trust the Tory Party? In the crisis, will not the 
City bankers beat Birmingham? To this policy 
might be added a specific minimum strength for 
the Navy—‘‘ We want Eight and we won’t wait ”’ 
of 1908—public economy and a _ forward 
Imperial policy. It calls for a Younger or a 
Scharnhorst. 


** 
* 


The Schools’ fortnight at Lord’s hardly seems 
to show the promise of the great vintage year of 


1919 when Mr. D. R. Jardine of 
a Winchester played for and against 
Saw such giants as Mr. G. T. S. 
Stevens and the late Mr. Lionel 
Hedges. The comment of one games master, 
himself an old international player, throws some 
light. In his view, Eton, Winchester and Har- 
row cricket stands out unquestionably above the 
rest. Of the three Eton is supreme, not so much 
in her Eleven as in the high standard of Upper 
Club cricket. This excellence is solely due to 
coaching. And it is because parents sending sons 
to these three schools can and ordinarily do employ 
private coaches that their superiority is marked. 
Harrow is still in the wilderness predicted in 1910 
for her overweening confidence in Fowler’s year. 


** 


Spare Us! 
[There are to be uncensored political broad- 
casts. And the same old gang are to talk on the 
wireless. | 


Ramsay and Baldwin and Stanley and Lansbury, 
Samuel, Greenwood, Runciman, Thomas !— 
Shriek all the cat-calls and beat all the cans! Bury, 
Deafen and drown them! Carry them from us! 


* * 
* 


The announcement that a famous music-hall 
comedian has discovered a large white spot on the 
planet Saturn aroused just a slight 

The shrugging of the shoulders in 
academic circles. After all it is in 


hoax and the practical joker find their last. ditch. 
But no, Mr. Will Hay is taken very seriously off 
the stage, and his discovery has set all the 
astronomers agog and all the telescopes in motion. 
It has been abundantly confirmed by professional 
observers. The spot is undoubtedly there. What 
does it mean, and how does its presence affect our 
knowledge of stellar space? Science will tell us 
in due course, but in the meantime it is clear that 
some further light is being thrown on the rotation 
of Saturn discovered by Herschel 140 years ago. 
The spot can hardly be a permanent thing, or it 
would have been seen before this. 


It is to be hoped, and ought to be assumed, that 
any measure for the sterilisation of the unfit will 
not bear much relation to Hitler’s 

Who are scheme to which we referred last 
ar week. This scheme, which by the 
way comes into force on January 

1, 1934, includes the sterilisation of Epileptics. 
Now Epilepsy is a disease about which practically 
nothing is known. There is no_ generally 


recognised treatment and on its origin science 
can throw no light. The one thing known about 
it is that it tends to attack families of exceptional 


world of variety” that the 
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ability. It is in a sense hereditary, but it develops 
a milder form in families and tends gradually to 
disappear. Its mysterious connection with a high 
degree of mental development is the point to 
remember. If Hitler wipes out the disease by 
pontifical decree, he may be doing no service to 
German intellectualism in the coming generation. 


** 
* 


The latest swing of the ‘‘axe,’’ which is even now 
cutting short the careers of many Naval Officers, 
cannot be viewed with equanimity 

The by the country. It is not only a 
personal tragedy, but a national 
disgrace that men who have served 


- faithfully and with distinction in war and peace 


should be thus cast adrift. Once again the 
sarcasm lying behind the phrase “a grateful) 
country ”’ is amply vindicated—to our shame. To 
economise and make ‘“‘ gestures ’’ at the expense 
of these officers, simply because they are unlikely 
to kick up a fuss, is nothing short of cowardice. 
As to the manner in which the “‘ axe ’’ has been 
wielded, it seems very evident that somebody in 
the vast Admiralty secretariat has blundered, and 
blundered badly. Let us hope that the incon- 
venience caused to Their Lordships by the 
necessity of producing an official statement during 
a Bank Holiday week end has led to the 
blunderer being sought out and suitably dealt 


with. 


* * 
* 


Setting aside all sentiment, the fact that officers 
are still being ‘‘ axed’’ fifteen years after the 
armistice must be deplored by all 

Root thinking people. For fifteen years 
~. naval officers have struggled to 
cling to their careers by dodging 

successive swings of the “‘ axe,’’ and they are not 
yet rid of the menace. Surely nobody can 
imagine that to enforce a life of perpetual uncer- 
tainty is to produce maximum efficiency? More- 
over, the uncertainty has been communicated to 
others. The blows of the ‘‘ axe,”” though aimed 
at the branch, strike also at the trunk. In the 
eyes of the rising generation the Royal Navy is 
no longer regarded as a glorious career with 
excellent prospects of promotion and the cer- 
tainty of a comfortable pension at the end of it, 
but as a life, which, with all its good points, is so 
fraught with constant anxiety as to lose the 
greater part of its attraction. These ‘‘ axes,” 
therefore, have an even greater significance than 
that of removing trained and tried officers from 
the Active List. They cut at the very roots of our 
maritime power—the tradition and instinct for the 
sea which is worth more than all the ships and 
guns in the world. It is the more disquieting 
that the Admiralty should be wielding their ruth- 
less weapon at a time when it is known that other 
Powers are busily increasing their naval strength. 


On another page Captain Acworth deals with the 
urgent perils of our present naval position, and 
he is developing his theme in subse- 
- quent articles designed to show the 
Ena kind and class and size of Fleets 
we need. Any truly national 
policy, such as that for which the Saturday Review 
contends, must be based on unconquered and un- 
conquerable sea-power. The truths of Captain 
Mahan have not yet been proved false, and the 
Navy remains our “‘ all-in-all.”” It has been the 
cock-shy of politicians and pacifists ever since the 
war, and the miserable scape-goat of Geneva. Yet 
the instinct of a seafaring race is not really mocked 
and the people of this country do understand, when 
they are allowed or encouraged to think, what sea- 
power means to each one of us. It means our 
daily bread, and our daily bread is being 
hazarded by default.” 


* * 
* 


Various official or semi official publications give 
highly interesting sidelights on the causes of 


unemployment. As an example 
Less waste, the Electricity | Commissioners 
less mention that, comparing 1932 with 


1931, a unit of electrical power was 
produced by burning 1.74 Ibs. of coal instead of 
1.82 Ibs. Now, since the total annual consump- 
tion of the generating stations is about ten million 
tons, this indicates a reduction of forty-five 
thousand tons. The production of this quantity 
of coal would probably occupy at least five 
hundred workers. The paradoxical situation 
arises that the country as a whole is enriched by 
the avoidance of waste, while the individual 
citizens are impoverished by being thrown out of 
work. 


Besides causes of unemployment such as the 
improvement of machinery, which operate over 
the whole world, there are others 
Mr. Telkamp which are especially important to 
= us. The Ministry of Agriculture 
Coie has just issued a bulletin on 
Commercial Bulb Production.”” It appears from 
this that we import (chiefly from the Netherlands) 
various bulbs to an amount of about £1} 
millions every year. Now, there appears to be no 
reason to prevent our growing most of these our- 
selves. If we suppose that every £150 spent 
abroad keeps one man employed, the growing of 
these bulbs would employ, directly, ten thousand 
men. The Ministry’s bulletin is very well put 
together and gives advice both on methods of 
growing and of marketing. It would be very use- 
ful to those farmers who have the will, the ability 
and the capital necessary to take advantage of 
their present opportunities, 
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Why is it so difficult in this country to obtain 
any but the most common vegetables? Where 
can one be certain of getting 
cardoons, or celeriac or seakale- 
beet? Yet these and many other 
delicious vegetables regularly 
appeared on the table of our grandfathers. Now 
they are only grown by a few amateurs. The point 
is that this seems to provide a good opportunity 
for an enterprising market gardener to make his 
fortune. There are still quite a number of 
epicures who would be glad to help him! After 
all, this ought to be a more profitable undertaking 
than attempting to grow common fruits and 
vegetables out of season. And the products ought 
to be better worth eating than the tasteless stuff 
which is sold when it ought not to be. 


* * 
* 


“Poor 
Old 


It becomes increasingly obvious that legisla- 
tion dealing with traffic disasters must be made 
uniform and water-tight. A Harley 

= Street doctor’s son was recently 
Dying fined ten pounds with £2 10s. costs 
Winchester road accident. 


as a sequel to a Basingstoke- 

The driver, dipping 

his headlight in response to an oncoming car, 
found it necessary (so runs his defence) either to 
run down the men or crash head-on into the 
approaching car. He chose to run down the men. 


But here is the point. The driver has been 
found guilty of dangerous driving after having 
taken two lives and injured three others. If he had 
killed "four men and injured six—would the fine 
have been proportionately higher? If the driver 
was found guilty of dangerous driving (always 
and again remembering the loss of life) when and 
why is a verdict of manslaughter arrived at? If 
these cases are faithfully reported Parliament had 
better legalise a table of fines for the aid of courts 
and benches. Thus :— 

“Running down and killing one man £1. 

Running down and killing two men £2. 


: Children, horses, and dogs will not be charged 
or.” 


** 
* 


The various aphids, greenfly and blackfly, are 
among the amateur gardeners’ worst enemies. It 
seems difficult to do much against 

Rotten them. Various chemicals can be 
for the tried, but sometimes one kills the 
plant and leaves the insects. It is 

now hopefully reported that an absolutely devas- 
tating poison has been discovered. It is called 


rotenone and is extracted from various plants, such 
as the derris plant in the East Indies. It is often 
used by natives as a fish poison, but is harmless to 
all warmblooded animals and to plants. Rotenone 
is said to be fifteen times as toxic to aphids as 
nicotine spray. May it soon be universally avail- 
able! These be tidings of great joy. 


First of all there were cinemas—quiet places 
where half-an-hour could be passed that brought 
a certain amount of peace to a 
Twopence n0iSe-troubled soul. Then these 
Coloured disappeared, and there were the 
talkies.” Raucous American 
voices echoed and re-echoed stridently in our be- 
mused brains, distorting the King’s English and 
familiarising such words as buddy, bo, scram, 
gotta, beat it, and worse. Then the orchestra 
went and the synchronised (for want of a better 
word) music crept its insidious way into our pic- 
ture palaces. The American voices still echoed 
and re-echoed, and the synchronised music roared 
and the noise of them both was very fearful. 


But that is not all. We have, those of us who 
put up with the music and the voices, heard the 
organs. They are, in their way, fine organs, and 
the men who push and pull and stamp on _ the 
innumerable pedals and stops are very fine 
organists. But if you go to a cinema house very 
soon you will be lighted up by the ‘‘ colour 
organist.”” As the audience listen they will be 
flooded with shifting colours. The rhythm of the 


music will be played simultaneously on a “‘ light 


keyboard.”’ 


It is an ingenious notion—though something 
faintly of the same sort was done in South Ken- 
sington nearly fifty years ago—and it may be the 
forerunner of a new “‘art-form.’’ We shall— 
literally—see. At all events, it is English, and 
therein we can find not only commercial satisfac- 
tion but a hope of discretion and taste. . 


And so once again Bank Holiday figures are 
record ones. There may be, as we are assured 
that there are, various reasons for 

A Home  this—but the proportion of holiday 
Home traffic is an ever growing night- 
mare. Not far short of 20,000 

people slept or tried to sleep out at Southend. All 
very well, but what about the luckless people who 
live in Southend? A house by the sea is generally 
a pleasant house—but nothing is worth the 
appalling sight of twenty thousand recumbent 


figures on one’s very own beach. 


Supposing that next year’s bank holiday is as 
hot or hotter than this. Supposing, and the 
supposition after all is a fair one, that more cars 
are to be privately owned. Supposing that there 
is an even greater number of large passenger 
*buses to disgorge their contents on the shores 
of our all too small England. Surely the time will 
come when those people who live quietly and 
have their being at our seaside towns will have to 
move elsewhere? But perhaps the Clerk of the 
Weather has his eye on the danger or the rigid 


application of the Vagrancy Act will save the 
Situation. 
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The Navy of To-day And To-morrow 


II—The Problem of Trade Defence 
By Captain Bernard Acworth, R.N. 


N my last article I showed that the Navy is 
not now in a position to discharge its 
responsibilities in guarding the Nation’s food 

and fuel, and that the Nation, therefore, is 
definitely faced with a possibility of over- 
whelming disaster. But before practical means of 
restoring our sea-power can usefully be con- 
sidered it seems desirable to show, as briefly as 
possible, the nature of the problem involved in 
giving security to our sea borne trade. 

To the always existing threat to merchant ships 
from hostile surface craft, whether cruisers or 
armed merchantmen, has now been added the 
threat from submarines which memories of the 
late war make it unnecessary to emphasise. There 
is a risk, however, that the terrible execution per- 
formed by German’ submarines may be 
remembered, and the means by which the sub- 
marine was countered be forgotten. 


Grouping 

During the earlier stages of the German sub- 
marine Campaign, the Navy, forgetting the lessons 
of the past, endeavoured to defend our merchant- 
men by instituting patrols, and ‘‘ scouring the 
sea,’’ while maintaining the normal practice of 
sailing merchant ships singly. Patrolling cruisers 
and anti-submarine flotillas were re-enforced by 
every conceivable mechanical device in the form of 
mine-barrages, nets, hydrophones, loops and so 
forth. It is now common knowledge that these 
immense material efforts failed to safeguard our 
merchants vessels while necessarily involving an 
enormous expenditure of money, material and per- 
sonnel out of all proportion to the degree of success 
achieved. The British triumph over the submarine 
menace was finally accomplished by the 
‘* Grouping ’’ of merchant ships on the high seas, 
and by their convoy of small surface craft in the 
approaches, and in narrow waters. 

Since the war, mechanical means of detecting 
and destroying submarines, whose presence in the 
vicinity is known, have been improved. The 
strategical and tactical defence provided by 
** Grouping ’’ and Convoy remains decisive, if 
we allow for those casualties which in war we 
must not expect entirely to escape. 

‘So far as foreign submarines are concerned, 
therefore, the position is as follows: 

The existence of fleets of hostile submarines is a 
dangerous menace, so dangerous, indeed, as to 
necessitate the slowing up of trade by the insti- 
tution of the Grouping of merchant ships. Pro- 
vided ‘‘ Grouping ” is perseveringly maintained, 
no: matter how inconvenient, hostile submarines, 
while ceasing to be an actual menace, will remain 
a potential menace, prohibiting a reversion to the 
convenience of single ship sailing. 

So much for the submarine. But what of 
hostile cruisers and armed merchant men? It will, 


I think, be clear to laymen and professional sea- 
men alike that the Grouping of merchant ships, 
while providing the counter to submarines, intro- 
duces a new element of danger greater even than 
the menace of submarines to thousands of merchant 
ships sailing singly, and for this reason. High 
speed enemy cruisers and armed merchant-men 
will now devote their activities to intercepting on 
the high seas those great aggregations of ships 
which, in the absence of adequate cruisers to resist 
these raiders, will fall wholesale into the hands 
of the enemy who will capture or sink them 
according to circumstances. It therefore follows 
that in the absence of an adequate fleet of British 
trade defence vessels, of suitable fighting capacity, 
our sea borne trade is at the mercy of submarines, 
if ships sail singly, and of hostile surface raiders 
if, to avoid disaster from submarines, we group 
our merchant vessels. In short, in the absence of 
Convoy Escorts, British trade will be between the 
Scylla of submarine and the Charybdis of cruisers. 


And Always Cruisers 


Convoy provides the only guarantee that this 
country can obtain its food, fuel and raw 
materials, in the event of foreign hostility, and 
it is therefore the ability to Convoy our merchant 
ships that should govern the number and design 
of our future cruisers. 

In my previous article I referred to the fact that 
in the late 19th century, with only a fraction of 
the Navy’s present responsibilities, the late Sir 
Phipps Hornby calculated our cruiser needs at 186. 

By 1936 the British Navy, which includes the 
Navies of .the self-governing Dominions, will 
nominally contain 50 cruisers. Of this 50 a 
maximum of 20 will be available for trade 
defence on the High Seas. If readers of the 
Saturday Review are satisfied that Convoy, and 
that alone, can guarantee the Nation’s life, they 
will perforce admit that Great Britain is in a 
position of extreme danger. 

At the present time a war of words is raging 
between militant Pacifists and their opponents. 
Mr. Beverley Nichols has brought the smouldering 
fires of Pacifism to a head in his recent and very 
striking, book ‘‘ Cry Havoc.”’ It is not without 
significance that his Pacifist champions in the 
Press have neglected to draw attention to the fact 
that Mr. Nichols, in the heat of his justifiable 
attack on the indiscriminate use of the assassin’s 
weapon, the bomb, thanks God, in Chapter 7, that 
we have got a Navy. 

The facts to which I drew attention in my last 
article, and the nature of the problem of sea 
defence in this one, seem to provide common 
ground for all English men and women who, while 
hating war, are in agreement that the Nation must 
be secured against swift disaster by starvation if 
England’s voice is to carry its old weight in the 
maintenance of world peace. 


= 
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Common-sense About the House of Lords 


Delusion of 


a Placated Socialism 


By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts* 


A much more serious attempt at reform was 
initiated in 1927 by the late Lord Birkenhead and 
the Duke of Sutherland. Their plan was this :— 

(1) 120 men who had held high administrative 
rank should be members of the reformed 
Upper House; together with 

(2) 180 peers chosen by, and among, the heredi- 
tary peers; and 

(3) About 50 Lords of Parliament to be nominated 
by each Prime Minister for the term during 
which he held office, or for another agreed 
period ; 

(4) The certification of Money Bills by a body 
of 6 members of the Commons and 6 peers, 
with the Speaker as chairman ; 

(5) No further change to be made except after 
a General Election fought on the specific 
issue ; 

(6) Ministers to be able to address either House, 
or even joint sessions of both Houses. 

It is interesting to note that, when the matter 
was discussed in the House of Lords, Lord Hal- 
dane opposed the plan on hehalf of the Labour 
Party because it would tend to strengthen the 
Upper House. 

With the fall of the Conservative Government, 
the whole question of reform fel! into abeyance. 


Contempt of the Commons 


It must not be forgotten that the recent trend 
of public opinion is not towards antagonism to 
the Lords, but towards contempt of the Commons. 
The prestige of the Lords, in so far as they are 
regarded as the rivals of the Commons, has risen 
as that of the Commons has declined. There are 
many more discussions nowadays about reform- 
ing the House of Commons than reforming the 
House of Lords. 

Another preliminary consideration: It is un- 
doubtedly true that, as Lord Haldane confessed 
in his Memoirs, the people of England are pre- 
dominantly conservative in politics. Thus any 
non-Conservative Government is always a sport, 
quickly to be replaced by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Therefore, every non-Conservative Govern- 
ment will desire to rush legislation through as 
quickly as possible, knowing that it is very un- 
likely to be returned again to power without a 
Conservative interval. It must in consequence 
oppose any measures likely to increase the strength 
of an Upper House. 

A third preliminary observation: It is impos- 
sible to compare English conditions with those of 
any other country. Nowhere else have such con- 
flicts occurred between ‘‘privilege’’ and ‘‘people”’ 
(i.e., non-Conservative parties) on similar issues. 
Nowhere else is there a ‘‘ Labour” Party based 
on the big Trades Unions and financially subor- 
dinate to them. Nowhere else, in other respects, 
is the problem comparable. It is, therefore, a 
waste of time to argue from foreign examples, no 


matter which direction the argument follows. 

The hereditary principle is the centre of 
argument. : 

The hereditary principle is accepted by every- 
body in many main affairs of life, and not least in 
politics. It is only half-true to declare that the 
Monarchy is retained in popular esteem because 
the King does not interfere in politics; the fact 
that any alternative—dictatorship or republican- 
ism—is regarded as so much less satisfactory is at 
least an equal factor. The Socialists who affect 
'.. despise the hereditary element in politics must 
explain how it comes about that so often the sons 
of their leaders are given safe industrial seats at 
elections. 


Privilege Against People 

A principle so widely accepted in all matters 
of life can hardly be ruled out as hopelessly un- 
popular in regard to the Upper House. What is 
unpopular is not the hereditary principle, but its 
frequent abuse where unworthy sons succeed more 
august fathers. By removing this abuse, the chief 
argument against a hereditary Upper Chamber 
disappears, though, of course, the supplementary 
composition of that House remains to be discussed. 

But if the hereditary element is retained, no 
matter to how small a degree, it is certain that 
the Socialists will raise the cry of ‘* Privilege 
against the People.’’ Will, however, the elimina- 
tion of heredity satisfy the Socialists ? 

No; because the Socialist advocates of hasty 
legislation (as all shrewd Socialists in England 
must be) will always oppose a Second Chamber 
which retains any independent powers. Even in- 
sincere Socialists, like so many of the present 
leaders, whose early zeal has been tempered by 
contact with responsibility, will not dare to stand 
against the desires of the rank and file of their 
party. Conservatives may argue with force that, 
by surrendering the hereditary principle, they 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


The discussion of alternatives to a partly heredi- 


tary House of Lords must be academic, because 
the Conservatives will never agree to form one 
and the Socialists, given the opportunity to des- 
troy the present House, will not create a strong 
Second Chamber. 

Nevertheless, one or two alternatives may be 
briefly mentioned. 

First, the Bryce proposal for election by geo- 
graphical panels of members of the Commons. 
It is difficult to see what point such a method has, 
since it merely repeats in the Upper House the 
general outlines of the Lower House. The 
strength of an ideal Second Chamber—notably, 
its freedom from outside party influences—cannot 
exist in such a system. 

Secondly, indirect election by outside bodies. 


* In Collaboration. 


| 
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It is well known that indirect elections are an ideal 
field for caucus management, e.g. the United 
States and Bolshevist Russia. There is no more 
undemocratic method of election. Also, as is 
certain, nomination by County Councils, etc., 
merely leads to incompetents being ‘“* kicked up- 
stairs’? as voting pawns. Finally, the Socialist 
bodies like the T.U.C. will continue to claim 
plenary authority over their representatives in the 
Upper House. 

No electoral or administrative system can ever 
perfectly represent a large nation. The best sys- 
tem is that which works best as a compromise 
between ideal representation and practical possibi- 
lities. In the House of Commons the party 


system, with all its obvious defects, is incompar- 


ably better than any alternative which can be 
suggested. So too we may be forced to recognise 
that a partially, but not radically, reformed House 
of Lords may be the best way out of the present 
impasse. 

After considering the various alternatives, it is 
difficult to find a more suitable scheme of reform 
than one similar to that proposed by Lord Birken- 
head and the Duke of Sutherland, adapted to 
present circumstances. It will not satisfy the 
Socialists—nor will any other scheme designed to 
strengthen the House of Lords. But it will satisfy 
the Conservative Party and the conservative major- 
ity in the country if it is wisely worked out and 
responsibly sponsored. It has obvious defects, 
in theory and in fact, but its merits far outweigh 
those of any practical alternative scheme. 


The Potential Perils of Middle Europe 


By Sir Charles Petrie 


“Germany knows no natural frontiers; her 
frontiers are not to be smashed by the Versailles 


Treaty, they reach as far as the German tongue 
sounds.”’ 


HESE words are from a recent address by 
Herr Kube, the Governor of Brandenburg, 
to an admiring audience in Berlin. They are 

typical of the kind of speech that is being delivered 
every day by the Nazi leaders all over Germany, 
and which is causing an already dangerous situa- 
tion to get completely out of hand. The last war 
started in the Balkans, partly as a result of the 
national jealousies of the small countries in that 
Peninsula, but chiefly because these jealousies were 
deliberately encouraged by the Great Powers for 
their own ends. The Peace Treaties balkanized 
Central Europe by splitting up the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire into a number of independent 
States, so that the danger zone is much wider 
to-day than it was twenty years ago. The Great 
Powers are once more troubling these waters for 
their own better fishing, and now we have a dis- 
turbed and aggressive Germany besides which that 
of William II. was the embodiment of peaceful 
progress. In vast areas of Europe it would only 
require the discharge of a single rifle to set the 
continent ablaze, so great is the tension. 


The old Dual Monarchy was at least an econo- 
mic unit, and most of the present troubles in the 
countries along the Danube are due to extravagant 
economic nationalism. To give them their due, 
they are beginning to recognise the fact, but their 
suspicion of one another is too great to allow them 
te come together again. 


Nearly all these States covet at least portions of 
each other’s territory, either on the ground of 
race or of the alleged injustice of the Peace settle- 
ment. Hungary demands the return of her 
nationals assigned to Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Yugo-Slavia by the Treaty of Trianon. 
The Yugo-Slavs cast envious eyes on the Italian 


ports of Fiume and Trieste. King Zog at Tirana 
is, significantly enough, not King of Albania, but 
of the Albanians, and he looks forward to the 
day when those Albanians who at present owe 
allegiance to Belgrade will come under his rule. 
Further North the position is no better, for the 
Nazi leaders have announced their intention not 
only of depriving Poland of her outlet to the sea 
at the earliest opportunity, but also of annexing 
the three Baltic States of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia. 

During the past ten years most of these 
countries have been drawn into the orbit of 
France or Italy. The Little Entente of Rumania. 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia looks to Paris, 
as also does Poland, for assistance against those 
who are working for the revision of the Peace 
Treaties, upon which their very existence depends. 
On the other hand, the nations which refuse to 
accept the status quo as permanent rely upon Italy 
for support, and prominent among them are Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Albania. It is not too much 
to say that the real danger to the peace of Europe 
during the past decade has lain, not so much in 
the possibility of a direct quarrel between France 
and Italy, as in that of a crisis between their 
respective clients in which they would necessarily 
be implicated. 

The accession of the Nazis to power, their 
avowed determination to tear up all treaties to 
which they object, and, above all, their treatment 
of Austria, have had the effect of bringing France, 
Italy, and their satellites together somewhat in 
face of the common danger. In fact, if Hitler 
occupied Vienna, it is more than likely that the 
Italians would seize Innsbruck, though the Hun- 
garians would probably make common cause with 
the Prussians, at any rate if Gémbés were still 
in power in Budapest. It should be the task of 
British diplomacy to bring France and Italy to- 
gether, and thus to confront Hitler with the old 
alliance that defeated Germany in the last war. 

What is certain is that this is not the moment 
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to ask the neighbours of Germany to disarm, or 
relinquish any of their gains under the Peace 
Treaties. As Sir Austen Chamberlain rightly 
said in the House of Commons a week or two ago, 
no part of the Peace settlement is now safe, not 
even the allocation of Slesvig to Denmark. The 
danger of war is at least as great as it was in 1914, 
and it is not lessened by the presence at the British 


Foreign Office of a sexagenarian lawyer whose one 
idea of safeguarding his country’s interests seems 
to be to protest his devotion to the League of 
Nations at innumerable international conferences. 
It rests with this country whether there is to be 
war in Europe within the next two years, and if 
we continue to abdicate our responsibilities an 
outbreak of hostilities seems inevitable. 


England in the Air—III. 


By Lord Halsbury 


S already pointed out, a change in policy 
with regard to ‘‘ A’”’ Licenses might well 
be arrived at by diminishing the number of 

accidents, in order to remove an objection which is 
definitely impeding the rapidity of the growth of 
air-mindedness. The matter cannot, however, be 
left there. Obviously the pilot will wish to fly his 
friends. Very few people would take up flying to 
go upon solitary journeys by themselves. Man is 
a gregarious animal and neither single seater cars 
nor single seater motor bicycles nor single seater 
aeroplanes can ever be popular. There is no 
reason why he should not fly his friends when he 
has had more experience than that required merely 
to take an ‘‘A”’ Licence, and this suggests a 
further licence which, for want of a better name, 
may be designated as an ‘‘ Ax” Licence. In 
order to obtain that he should have to pass further 
tests in ‘‘ spins’ as well as other likely difficult 
‘positions and forced landings. He should know 
the elements of cross country navigation and of 
meteorology and he should certainly have done 
more than three hours solo flying—cross country, 
as well as over the home aerodrome for, say, 20 
hours. Passed in that knowledge and experience 
he could well be trusted to fly passengers, but even 
then only with the type of machine on which he 
had passed. He would have passed a definite 
stage beyond the mere beginner who has just been 
allowed to fly a machine by himself. He would 
be well on the road to become airminded himself 
and to be an active proselytizer of others. 


Let us now return to the point at which the pilot 
has taken his ‘‘ A ’’ Licence under present condi- 
tions. The licence is valid for twelve months, at 
the end of which period it must be renewed. If 
during that period he has flown as a pilot for three 
hours no further tests need be required. Anyone 
with any flying experience knows that if flying be 
discontinued for any length of time the pilot loses 
his skill of hand, his touch, as well as his in- 
stinct. These qualities will, of course, recur, but 
the time that they will take to do so will largely 
depend on the total experience of the pilot up to 
that time. Three hours only per year is inade- 
quately small in amount if the person in question 
is to remain an efficient pilot. Further, it must be 
noted that these three hours may be flown over the 
home aerodrome. Given a reasonable number of 
hours, flown over a reasonable number of years, 


a pilot will recover his old skill in a reasonable 
time even after lying fallow over a somewhat pro- 
longed period. In fact, to-day he may become a 
pilot, and remain a pilot, without ever having 
flown outside his own aerodrome. 


Let us take an analogy. A man wants to ride 
who has never ridden before. He goes to a riding 
school and is taught to walk, trot and canter—even 
to gallop—round and round. Later he manages to 
jump two foot hurdles without falling off. Having 
got so far he is told that he has learned to ride but 
that he must come three times a year to ride round 
the school to ‘‘ keep his riding up.’’ Could any 
sane person call that man a rider, and could such a 
rider himself have any conception of the joys of 
hunting or really go to the trouble and expense of 
riding three times a year round the dull and detest- 
able school? Would he be ‘ horse-minded ’’? It 
must be, one would think, obvious that if any real 
and lasting efficiency is to be obtained and if any 
individual desire to continue to fly is to be aimed 
at, there must be provided by way of inducement 
or even of critical insistence an obligation on the 
pilot to experience more and more the meaning of 
flying over new country and of finding and seeing 
new places and conditions. Without such experi- 
ence the pilot would be of little use in a national 
emergency and without such knowledge he would 
miss the reality of flying whence is born “ air- 
mindedness.” 


It is only with the joy of feeling free to go whither 
you will, to feel the beauty and the grandeur of 
the air, that the spirit of flying comes with the con- 
sciousness of power. Then and not until then can 
one feel what was in the soul of Jeffrey Day when 
he wrote :— 


*“ Have you chased a golden sunbeam down a 
gold and silver alley 
With pink and orange jewels on the floor ? 
Have you raced a baby rainbow down a blue 
and silver valley 
Where purple caves throw back the engine’s 
roar ? 
Have you seen the lights that smoulder on a 
cloud’s resplendent shoulder 
Standing up before a saffron coloured sky ? 
Would you be in splendid places and illimitable 
spaces ? 
Well then, do it, damn you, do it, learn to fly.”” 
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Give Me the Train! 


By O. M. Green 


OW many millions of pleasure seekers were 
transported by the railways of Great Britain 
during the past week-end will probably 

never be known. Every London terminus seems 
to have made new records in the number of trains 
despatched and passengers in them. But to these 
must be added the myriads of excursionists from 
the industrial centres of north, east, and west, and 
the participants in many a rural wayzgoose or jam- 
boree. Why do not the railways collate their 
records and publish a joint communiqué some- 
thing like this: 

* Between 6 p.m. on Aug. 4 and 6 a.m. on Aug. 8 
we carried withont casualty (except for the loss of a 
few sand buckets, spades and starfish, which owners 
may recover on proof of identity) so many millions of 
passengers, over such-and-such millions of miles, at 
this fraction of a penny cost per mile and an average 
speed of these miles per hour.” 


As an advertisement it should beat any patent 
medicine. 


I am not hired by the railways to write this 
article. Its inspiration perhaps goes back to the 
days of boyhood when I watched the expresses 
roaring down hill through Watford: and anything 
more heart-quaking, among the works of man, I 
do not know. But after many years abroad and 
now an extended experience of all sorts of trans- 
port at home, and having also read a good deal 
of criticism of our railways in recent times (but was 
it always by quite disinterested parties?), I am 
moved to cry out: ‘‘ When it comes to travelling, 
give me a train all the time.’’ 


It would be absurd to deny the convenience of 
the motor-car. You can command the hour of 
your departure and (within limits) of your arrival. 
It takes you from door to door. It is reasonably 
cheap—though I have never met a motorist who 
was quite honest about all the items that must be 
added in to show the true running costs. For a 
gentle mooch round secondary roads, where traffic 
is light, it is charming. For a doctor, for going 
to theatre or dinner, especially on a wet night, it 
is ideal. 


But for anything like a journey, no. In the 
roomiest car one gets terribly cramped after 40 or 
50 miles, and perhaps because of the low line of 
vision and the proximity of objects passed the 
strain on the eyes is very tiring. It is contended 
that in a motor-car one sees so much more of the 
country. But is this true? The driver sees 
nothing but the road ahead of him ; his passengers 
can look about, but how much do they really see, 
in the sense of retaining anything but a blurred 
haze of hedges, fields and cottages, like a number 
of photographs taken on the same plate? 


The charabanc must not be disparaged. It has 


given to millions of people the occasional excite- 
ment and novelty of motoring which they would 


never otherwise taste. But all the ingenuity of 
the coachbuilders cannot solve the difficulties of 
restricted space, ventilation, the fumes that will 
steal in, and other people’s tobacco. And it is 
impossible to while away a motor journey by 
reading. 


Suburban trains are the easiest targets of critic- 
ism. Many of these, however, are conditioned by 
the nature of the districts through which they run 
and the numbers of people to be served. At their 
worst, I question whether a car of any kind is 
preferable. A train is quicker, not being so liable 
to be held up by the unexpected behaviour of other 
vehicles. And with the train you have no 
responsibilities. Living some 20 miles from Hyde 
Park Corner I have long come to the conclusion 
that to take a car into London is to harness oneself 
to an intolerable incubus. Parking rules and one- 
way streets are a nightmare and the otherwise 
beloved policeman becomes a very dragon. 


Long-distance trains in England (and with ex- 
perience of several other countries I will not admit 
their superior anywhere) are to me more than a 
convenience ; they are a means of real joy. 


Consider the courteous porter—from high to low 
how admirable are the manners of railway 
officials! I reject as unworthy the suggestion that 
they have a tip in view. It is the dignity of great 
associations and the tenderness that is born of 
catering for the infinite frailties of helpless 
humanity which makes them what they are. 


He takes charge of all your belongings, you 
have only to buy your ticket. He awaits you at 
the selected carriage, your small baggage is in the 
rack, your big stuff in the van, and no need to 
think further of it till your arrival, when another 
porter, by some unerring exercise of telepathy, 
picks it out for you from the piles of other 
luggage. How rarely does it go astray! 


All long distance trains now are corridor, and 
many intermediate, so, if tired of one com- 
partment you can move to another, or rise and 
stretch your legs by standing in the passage. If 
you want a table, you may sit in the restaurant 
car all day without ordering a meal, and English 
railway tracks are generally so well laid that 
writing is easy. There is abundance of hot water, 
soap and towels, and I maintain that the food is at 
least as good, if not better than what you get in 
the average restaurant at the same price. 


Lastly, there is a certain comfort, especially 
when stormy winds do blow, or snow descend or 
fog envelope, that every yard of the track is 
guarded by trained and watchful eyes. 


So for big journeys or little or medium, give 
me the train! 
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The Twelfth—and the 


By Guy. C. Pollock 


= YE,”’ said MacGregor. 
By that time we were halfway up “* the 
face,’’ and the face was the sheer side of 
a horrible hill which, out of Scotland, would be 
called a mountain. The face was five hundred 
feet of altitude, and the garden outside which it 
began was six hundred and fifty feet above sea 
level. The face went straight up without pause, 
let, or hindrance—especially when MacGregor did 
you the honour of walking with you. 

When MacGregor was moved to this unusual 
loquacity I had already wasted half my breath in 
talking to him about the thirty brace of grouse 
which, God willing, we were at last to kill on the 
twelfth. When at last we reached the top of the 
face and were allowed to halt for half a pipe before 
we really began to walk the moor, I turned to 
MacGregor and I said, ‘‘ The face of all the world 
is changed, I think, since first I heard the foot- 
steps of thy soul.’’ MacGregor, very much moved 
by Mrs. Browning, smothered his emotions by 
looking into the distance and saying, ‘‘ Dom! 
They’re awa’.”’ 

* * 

I had not seen MacGregor for quite a long time, 
because when we had finished the half-pipe and 
been called to our feet Sir Ernest had said to me, 
“Till take the left of the line and you can take 
the right.”” I was perhaps youngish, but Sir 
Ergest was infernally vigorous and he measured 
well over six feet, with legs of peculiar length and 
agility. The story was that he had once won the 
quarter-mile at Cambridge, and, after running 
hard for two hours over a breakneck, up and down, 
heather-infested grouse moor in order to keep pace 
with him, I could almost believe it. During these 
two hours I had fired at a considerable number 
of grouses which, poor stupid things, would keep 
flustering up in front of me. Considering that I 
am always unnerved by the old dark cock, 
feathered right down to his toes, which erupts at 
your feet and then shouts ‘‘ Go back!”’ as if the 
devil were after both him and you, and, consider- 
ing that I was nearly always running and always 
out of breath, I had killed quite a few of these 
grice. 

It was then that MacGregor, under pretence of 
looking for a runner, had sidled up to me and 
said ‘“‘ Ye ken him?”’ I did “‘ ken him’’; he 
was a perfectly inoffensive Subaltern from a line 
regiment who had not shot many, if any, grouse, 
grouses, or grice before this day. MacGregor 
went on: “‘ I tell him there are birds in front, and 
he just walks on ahead of the line and he puts 
them up and he misses them ’’—then, with a 
dreadful venom, ‘“‘ it’s matterless to him but it’s 
no’ matterless to me.’’ And, with an angry 
“* Come awa’, Ruby,’’ he and his black satellite 
were gone. 

* * 

So, or something like it, we came to six o’clock 

—four desperately tired guns, three keepers, a 


pony and several dogs. God wot, we had done our- 
selves no discredit. Fresh from the horrors of 
sun-scorched offices, we had climbed miles and 
miles, up and down, backwards and forwards, 
over this mountainous moor. After one short 
hour for rest we had dragged ourselves up from 
lunch and gone after them again. We had 
walked until the salt sweat ran into our eyes and 
made it impossible to see; we had walked until the 
most glorious views of mountain, loch and burn 
were merely an excuse for sitting down in the 
heather; we had dropped onto our stomachs at 
every little trickle we crossed to cool our tongues; 
our arms were so weary that we could hardly lift 
a gun, much less hold it straight. But we had 
only killed twenty-eight brace of grouse. And 
the inexorable MacGregor would not let us go. 


So there was what passed for consultation or 
colloquy between Sir Ernest and MacGregor. The 
rest of us sat down and waited for an upshot which 
was never in doubt. And Sir Ernest turned to 
me again and said with a gallant cheerfulness, 
‘* MacGregor thinks that if we were to strip the 
top of the face we should get those two brace. 
You, Guy, will take the left this time.’”? And so, 
looking (as I hope) balefully at MacGregor, I 
stumbled down the leg-breaking, ankle-twisting, 
neck-endangering boulders concealed by scrubby 
heather which lay on the left of the line, and 
began again to run after Sir Ernest. 

We were not, any of us, brilliant shots, but, 
admitting the subaltern’s inexperience, we were 
not so bad that we couldn’t deal faithfully with 
walked-up grouse on the twelfth of August. Yet 
I should stretch your credulity if I told you how 
many grouse we then missed altogether. At last 
Sir Ernest got a bird, and a few minutes after- 
wards he got another bird. And MacGregor 
strode on as if he were treading on air. And the 
two guns in the middle missed six more birds. 
And we had gone backwards and forwards until 
there was very little face left to trample on. And 
two silly grouse got up very slowly under my feet 
and very slowly began to fly down the hill. I 
looked at the foolish creatures quite aghast, and 
then, saying to myself ‘‘ If I don’t do it this time 


we shall be here all night,’’ I knocked the poor 
boobs over. 


* * 

You may say that the pleasures of grouse shoot- 
ing are the glory of earth and sky, the scent of 
the heather, the whistle of the curlew, the cloud 
that brings tears to the hill and the sun that kisses 
them away—the scents, the sights and sounds that 
God made so lovely. Or you may say that all 
you care about is driving, when the coveys sweep 
at and over your butt like squadrons of enemy 
‘planes, when your nerves are tight and your skill 
2 tested and a fierce, orderly excitement fills the 

ay. 

But it is not so. Give me another ‘‘ twelfth ”’ 
like that and call no man happier. 
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Jeanne d’Arc of Le Touquet 
A Terrific Tale of Golf 


By Lt.-Col. 


ANLY acts of courage, tenacity and 
endurance have always appealed to me, 
but when these attributes are collectively 

displayed by one of the gentler sex, my admira- 
tion knows no bounds. Therefore the name of 
Mademoiselle Trois Etoiles will always be con- 
nected in my mind with Joan of Arc of imperish- 
able memory, because both girls, in the face of 
almost insuperable difficulties and discouraging 
adventures, battled on, undaunted in their deter- 
mination to achieve their respective purposes. 


The affair happened at Le Touquet on July 29th, 
1922, but I did not hear about it till the following 
morning. I arrived at the Club House about 10 
and Mr. Barry, the secretary, came up looking 
rather worried, and asked me to look at a score 
card which had been handed in the night before by 
a French lady at 7.45, and which he had just 
received from one of his clerks. 


Attached to it was a note asking for an official 
handicap, as the lady in question was going to 
Paris immediately, and wished to play serious golf 
at St. Cloud, Fontainbleau and elsewhere. She 
had played two rounds over the ladies’ 9 hole 
course. Its bogey was 39, so therefore, played 
over twice, it became 78. 


Directly I looked at the card, which was beauti- 
fully kept, I understood Mr. Barry’s dilemma. 
The lady’s score amounted to 186 at the first 
attempt and 201 at the second, a total of 387. Now 
as the bogey was 78 it made her handicap, strictly 
speaking, 309. To make matters worse, while I 
was just beginning to realise what a difficult 
position Mr. Barry was in, a car drove up with a 
note from the lady, who was not staying at the 
Golf Hotel, asking for the official handicap to be 
sent back immediately by the chauffeur, as veal was 
leaving for Paris at 11 o’clock. 


Mr. Barry was in despair, and was about to send 
her an official but compassionate handicap of 200, 
when I spotted the fact that she had been assisted. 
Every stroke had been recorded, but there were two 
lines of ones to each hole, some credited to M.P. 
and some to L.R. Regrets were therefore sent 
that under the circumstances no handicap could be 
given her. 


We then found her caddie and received from 
him some interesting details. It appears that she 
and a male partner had played more or less alter- 
nate strokes. They had started at 12.15 and 
finished at 7.30, just over seven hours play, and 
they and their caddies had become terribly 
exhausted. As they had played enough strokes to 
take a scratch player five times round the 18 holes, 
their time was extremely good. 


I will only mention some of their efforts. The 
first hole is 405 yds. in length, the longest on the 
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course, and bogey 5. That they did in JO at the 
first attempt, and 31 at the second, namely 61 
strokes, and that was their worst hole, but they 
took 23 plus 25 = 48 for the seventh, a hole of 350 
yds., and 13 plus 15 = 28 for the short 130 yds. 
hole, where the caddie said they had had a lot of 
trouble with a “‘ grattage de lapin.”’ 


At one hole 12 putts were taken. It is the hole 
where rabbits feed close to the green and scuttle in 
while the players are putting, re-appearing on 
their departure. Nothing can convey more clearly 
to the mind the length of time spent by the pair on 
this putting green, than the fact that these rabbits, 
becoming so irritated at the unusual and unreason- 
able time taken, appeared, and began to feed while 
the players were still putting, an event, according 
to the caddies, quite without precedent. 


The man, it appears, wanted to give in at the 
16th on account of an adverse wind which had 
sprung up, and which kept on carrying their ball 
out to more or less unexplored regions in the 
direction of the Atlantic, where they were worried, 
if not actually attacked, by seagulls. But the 
lady’s unconquerable spirit prevailed, and finally 
# tremendous iron shot in the teeth of the wind 
from the edge of the green, put the ball one ft. 
from the hole, and with the regulation two putts 
they holed out in 30. 


The fact that the lady played 19 shots here and 
her partner only 11. bears out the caddie’s story of 
her pluck. It must not be forgotten that they were 
without food or drink, and had, earlier on, broken 
all their wooden clubs (before they could be pre- 
vented) in their frantic endeavours to get the ball 
out of a cart rut. 


The caddie said that the lady was twice as bad a 
player as her partner, and if that is so her 
individual effort would have been, at a generous 
estimate, 580, which would have made her handi- 
cap 502. It is interesting to note that they played 
the equivalent of a 5,010 yds. course in 387 strokes, 
so they averaged a fraction under 13 yds. per 
stroke, or shall we say “ blow.’’ In other words 
they took the equivalent of 387 longish putts. 


I suggested to Mr. Barry that he should write 
to the lady inviting her to play a round by herself 
on her return in September, but he quite rightly 
pointed out that the days would be closing in, and 
that it would be also subjecting her to an ordeal 
which might prove even beyond the capacity of 
her courageous spirit, so we shall, alas, never 
know what she was capable of. 


I was myself fully prepared to come over 
specially to Le Touquet to mark her card, on che 
understanding that I should be provided with a 
breakfast, lunch and dinner basket. I feel that 
Don Bradman’s best cricket score, which I think 
is 452, would have been exceeded. 
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SERIAL 


The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster's remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at Ts. 6d. It was and ts, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. We therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


minating history. 


Besides this, the Conservatives seemed to have 
now ceased to believe in the menace of Socialism. 
However much they might disagree with the 
leaders of the Labour Party—as they had dis- 
agreed with the Liberals in the past—they declined 
to regard them as presenting any danger to the 
country. Of course they talked Socialism, but 
they did not really mean it. When it came to the 
point, men like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Snowden, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Clynes would be 
the last to desire the destruction of a social system 
from which they had gained so much already and 
on which they depended for the position they now 
occupied. This has always been a favourite argu- 
ment with Conservatives who forget that it is not 
the present social system but agitation against it 
which has given these men place and power, and 
that once they had succeeded in overthrowing it 
there would be nothing to prevent them from con- 
tinuing to enjoy all the amenities of life. On the 
contrary, in a Socialist State their power would be 
greater than ever, whilst with all the means of 
distribution in their hands they would be able, 
until supplies ran out altogether, to ensure that 
they themselves did not suffer want. This has been 
the constant rule of revolutions, where, whatever 
privations the people might be called upon to bear, 
the demagogues have always been well provided 
for. Saint-Just laid down the principle in 1794 
when he drew up the decree: ‘‘ The possessions 
of patriots [i.e. of the revolutionary leaders] shall 
be inviolable and sacred. The goods of persons 
recognised as enemies of the Revolution shall be 
confiscated for the benefit of the Republic.” By 
means of this simple arrangement Saint-Just could 
continue to sleep in his golden bed at the Tuileries 
and to dine with his fellow patriots at the best 
restaurants in Paris whilst the people waited out- 
side in queues for food. And in Soviet Russia the 
Bolshevist officials could regale themselves with 
vodka, for possessing a bottle of which a working- 
man would be promptly shot.? 


It is true that these pleasures are apt to be short- 
lived. for another constant rule of revolutions is 
that the faction which makes- the revolution never 
ends by retaining the reins of power; but the 
lessons of history are no deterrent to ambitious 
schemes, and each generation of agitators hopes 


to establish its ascendancy when the Great Day 
arrives, 


1 Report of Saint-Just to the Convention 8 ventése, 
An II. (February 26, 1794.) 

?Mrs. Philip Snowden’s Through Bolshevik Russia 
(1920), pp. 26, 27. 


The first step to this reorganisation of the social 
system is to get all wealth out of the hands of 
its present owners, and if, as Lenin had said, it 
could be accomplished without a violent revolution 
so much the better. Accordingly in 1923 the 
Labour Party embarked on the scheme of 
Socialism by legislation. Already in their 
election programme they had announced their 
intention of increasing the death duties, of 
immediately nationalising mines and railways and 
of introducing legislation on agriculture, by which 
landlords would be ‘“‘required to sacrifice rents 
before farm-workers had to accept starvation 
wages.’’ Which farm-workers were starving was 
not specified. 


In March, kowever, the Labour Party went a 
step further, and the text of Mr. Philip Snowden’s 
Bill for nationalising the land was issued in the 
following terms: 


To abolish private property in land, and to transfer 
all land in Great Britain, which is not already the pro- 
perty of the Crown or of any public authority, to a 
newly created Ministry of Lands. 


At the same time a full-blooded Socialist pro- 
gramme was laid before the House of Commons. 
On March 20 Mr. Snowden moved this resolution : 


That in view of the failure of the Capitalist system to 
adequately utilise and organise natural resources and 
productive power, or to provide the necessary standard 
of life for vast numbers of the population, and believing 
that the cause of this failure lies in the private owner- 
ship and control of the means of production and dis- 
tribution, this House declares that legislative effort 
should be directed to the gradual supersession of the 
Capitalist system by an industrial and social order 
based on the public ownership and democratic control 
of the instruments of production and distribution. 
(My italics.) - 


This was precisely the conclusion at which 
Robespierre arrived, when he decided that ‘‘ in 
order to destroy the power of the owners of pro- 
perty, and to take the mass of citizens out of their 
dependence, there was no way but to place all 


property in the hands of the Government.’” and. 


that afterwards became the formula of Marxism. 
And it was this State Socialism of Marx that the 
Anarchist Bakunin in 1869 declared to be ‘‘ the 
vilest and the most formidable lie which our 
century has engendered—the official democratism 
and the red bureaucracy.” 

The Labour Party also on occasion officially 
repudiated Marx. In an article contributed to the 
Evening Standard on February 26, 1923, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, answering Mr. Harold Cox, 


? Gracchus Babeuf, Sur le Systéme de la Dépopulation, 
1795. 
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who had pointed out that Bolshevism and the 
policy of the Labour Party both sprang from the 
same source—Marx—wrote: ‘‘ Mr, Cox knows 
perfectly well that neither of the two Socialist 
bodies co-operating in the Labour Party—the 
Independent Labour Party and the Fabin Society 
—is Marxian,’’ and he went on to assert that the 
Independent Labour Party had ‘‘ always declined 
to associate itself with the Marxian view of the 
class war.” 

Yet it was the I.L.P., of which Mr. MacDonald 
was then the Chairman, that, as has been said 
earlier in this book, had declared that there must 
be no ‘‘ rapprochement between Labour and 
Capital ” or ‘‘ any method of compromise aimed 
at arriving at a more amicable relation between 
Labour and Capitalism short of the total aboli- 
tion of the Capitalist system.” 

As to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself, his 
views on Marx were interestingly expressed in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Daddy Marx ”’ which he con- 
tributed to the Young Socialist, organ of the 
Socialist Sunday Schools, of May 1910. Karl 
Marx, Mr. MacDonald declared, ‘“ was the 
kindliest of men . . . all the exiles tell about the 
complete happiness which made Marx’s home in 
Dean Street, Soho, a perfect shrine. . .. In 
Highgate Cemetery you may see the grave of 
* Daddy ’ Marx, the tender man who never saw a 
poverty-stricken child on the road without patting 
its head and ministering to its wants.” . 

Where Mr. MacDonald found the evidence for 
these touching incidents is difficult to discover; 
certainly no sentiments of this kind are to be found 
in the voluminous correspondence which passed 
between Marx and Engels published recently in 
Germany. And old Socialist who had frequented 
Marx’s circle in London related to the present 
writer that no more miserable women than Marx’s 
daughters could be imagined,—two ended by com- 
mitting suicide. 

But Mr. MacDonald had more than this to tell 
his young readers. Marx, he went on to say, 
‘* wrote the greatest of all Socialist books, Capital ; 
he also, together with Engels, wrote the 
Communist Manifesto, which is like the small 
grain of mustard seed from which has sprung the 
great growth of our modern Socialist movement.” 
(My italics.) 

That Mr. Macdonald had not repudiated these 
views since 1910, seems evident from the fact that 
this article was reprinted in the number of the 
Young Socialist for May 1928 ‘‘ with the Author’s 
permission.’’ Five months earlier he had sent a 
letter of New Year congratulation to this bright 
little paper. 

Why, then, Mr. MacDonald should have 
hastened so to disassociate Marx, not only from the 
Labour Party, but from the I.L.P., is difficult to 
discover. At any rate the ultimate goal of all 
three remains the same—the overthrow of the so- 
called ‘‘ Capitalist system ’’ and its replacement 
by State Socialism. 

This was the system proposed by Mr. Snowden 
in the House of Commons on March 20, and again 
on July 16, 1923, and which was rightly 


characterised by Sir John Simon in his speech 
on the latter date as the Marxian philosophy. As 
usual in debates on Socialism, its advocates con- 
fined themselves almost entirely to indictments of 
the existing order; in the report of Mr. Snowden’s 
first speech, occupying thirteen columns of 
Hansard, the first ten are solely devoted to this 
line of attack. There were the usual references to 
conditions of labour in the early nineteenth 
century, the usual attempts to enlist sympathy by 
describing the evil conditions of children in 
factories at that date—which incidentally Lord 
Shaftesbury and not the Socialists succeeded in 
abolishing—but hardly a word about what the 
Socialists proposed to do. The voice of a member 
calling out, ‘‘ What is your remedy?” was 
drowned in angry protests and the interrupter was 
called to order by the Speaker. Mr. Snowden then 
resumed his historical reminiscences, of which the 
following passage, designed to demonstrate the 
evil that capitalism had brought upon the world, 
was perhaps the most remarkable : 


By far the greatest time that man has been upon this 
globe he has lived not under a system of private enter- 
prise, not under capitalism, .but under a system of tribal 
communism, and it is well worth while to remember that 
most of the great inventions that have been the basis 


of our machinery and our modern discoveries were 


invented by men who lived together in tribes. 


The House seems to have received this extra- 
ordinary statement without a smile. Even 
Rousseau in his appeals for a return to nature 
hardly went so far as to claim for primitive man 
the achievements of Galileo, of Gutenberg, of 
Newton or of Watt, none of whom are recorded 
in the pages of history as having belonged to 
tribes. Mr. Snowden then went on to explain what 
his plan was not—it was not Bolshevism, it was 
not dictatorship—but as to what it was he gave 
no hint beyond observing that Lord Melchett (then 
Sir Alfred Mond) would find a place in it: 


I assure fhe right hon. Gentleman that when the 
Socialist State comes into being he need have no fear, 
because his great abilities, his wonderful mental 
capacities, and his great organising skill will find 
abundant scope for their activities in organising 
Socialist enterprises. 

This was quite in accordance with the policy of 
Lenin when he indicated the necessity of retaining 
a thousand first-class specialists to direct industry, 
who must be paid 25,000 roubles each or even four 
times that sum. According to the Morning Post, 
Mr. Snowden had stated that under Socialism Sir 
Alfred Mond would be paid £10,000 a year'—a 
gigantic sum in a world where al! but experts and 
high Government officials would be reduced to 
penury. Sir Alfred Mond, however, was 
apparently not attracted by these promises regard- 
ing his future career, and his reply to Mr. Snowden 
was generally acclaimed to be masterly in its facts 
and logic. 

It was to be regretted, however, that the. Con- 
servatives played so small a part in the debate. As 
the Party which stood above all for the main- 
tenance of the Constitution they might have heen 


1 Morning Post, April 8, 1928. 
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expected to distinguish themselves on this 
occasion. As it was, not a single Conservative 
leader contributed anything of importance to the 
discussion, and the Liberals were left to fight the 
battle of Individualism almost unsupported. 
Indeed, Colonel Stanley Jackson, chief of the Con- 
servative Party organisation, recorded this fact as 
if it were almost a matter for congratulation some 
months later. Speaking at Leeds on January 4, 
1924, Colonel Jackson said that ‘“‘he remembered 
very well the debate on Socialism in the House of 
Commons last session, Everybody was well aware 
that the most effective speeches on the subject came 
from the Liberal benches and were made by Sir 
Alfred Mond and Sir John Simon.” ? 


Excellent as were the arguments of the Liberal 
orators, the Socialists laid themselves open to 
attack on many points which opponents with a 
more intimate knowledge of the Socialist move- 
ment could have used with good effect. The fact 
that past experiments in Socialism had failed, not 
through outside competition but through internal 
disintegration, was not sufficiently emphasised. 
But the principle strategic error of the debate was 
the failure to force the Socialists into a statement 
of the methods by which they proposed to re- 
organise the social order. If instead of allowing 
them to waste the time of the House by denuncia- 
tions of the Capitalist system and by vague 
declarations on the nobility of their aims, the 
anti-Socialists had demanded in a body to be told 
the practical details of their scheme and had refused 
to continue the debate until this had been done, 
the Socialists would have been forced to put their 
cards on the table. This is of course the one thing 
that Socialists have always avoided doing. The 
present writer has read countless Socialist books, 
pamphlets and speeches, setting forth the benefits 
that Socialism is to confer upon the human race, 
but has never been able to discover any that stated 
how these benefits were to be achieved. 


Nearly 100 years ago Macaulay, in a speech on 
the Chartist Petition, drew a terrifying picture of 
the crisis so lightly referred to by Socialists as the 
breakdown of Capitalism; he described the great 
demolition that must take place if ‘‘ absolute and 
irresistible power” is given to the workers; 
“capital placed at the feet of labour, knowledge 
borne down by ignorance. . . What could follow 
but one vast spoliation? One vast spoliation. . . 
We should see something more horrible than can 
be imagined, something like the siege of Jerusa- 
lem on a far larger scale ... pestilence... 
famine... As to the noble institutions under 
which our country has made such progress in 
liberty, in wealth, in knowledge, in arts, do not 
deceive yourselves into the belief that we should 
ever see them again. We should never see them 
again. We should not deserve to see them. All 
those nations which envy our greatness would 


insult our downfall, which would be all our own 
work,’”! 


But on that July afternoon of 1923 there was no 
such stirring voice to awaken the nation to its 
danger. Conservative statesmen teposed peace- 
fully on their benches whilst men of another Party 
pleaded the cause of their ancient institutions, let- 


ting the power they might have wielded slip from 
their hands. 


This curious attitude of detachment towards the 
menace of Socialism was the more surprising since 
events taking place at this moment in Russia 
threw a fresh light on the horrors of the Soviet 
régime and at the same time on the evident sym- 
pathy entertained for it by the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party. 
Religious persecution had, of course, been carried 
on in that country ever since the Bolsheviks 
seized power, and the worst atrocities had been 
committed in 1918, when many of the Russian 
clergy had been put to death with unspeakable 
barbarity. No protest had then been forthcoming 
from the Western Powers, but now, in the spring 
of 1923, the trials of the Roman Catholic prelates, 
Archbishop Cieplak and Monsignor Butkiewicz, 
filled the world with horror. The two priests 
were accused of teaching religion in defiance of 
the Soviet Government’s laws, and summoned 
before a tribunal presided over by the Jewish 
prosecutor, Krylenko. 


Monsignor Butkiewicz was shot in a cellar of 
the Cheka a few days later; Archbishop Cieplak 
was condemned to ten years’ solitary confinement. 


The news of these barbarities alarmed the 
Labour Party for the reputation of their protégés 
the Bolsheviks. Six months earlier Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had written : 


I have been an unswerving hopeful regarding the 
Moscow Government. . . . We can now take the Moscow 
Soviet Communist Revolutionary Government under our 
wing and clothe it in the furs of apology to shield it 
from the blasts of criticism.? 


But neither the thickest furs nor the Left Wing 


of the Labour Party could shield the Bolsheviks 


from the indignation these latest revelations 
aroused. 


2 Forward, October 14, 1922. 


*Ibid., January 5, 1924. 


1 Speech in the House of Commons on May 8, 1842. 
See Macaulay’s Speeches in Everyman’s Library. 
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We Must Regain the 


Water Speed Record 


Americas Bid for Commercial Sea Power 
By Kaye Don 
(Motoring Editor of the Saturday Review) 


speed worth while? ’’ How often I have 
heard this question asked. It is the inevit- 
able query of the kindly-disposed person 

who regards my fellow racing motorists and my- 

self as a sub-species of homicidal maniac, merely 
requiring a little gentle reasoning to be restored to 
sanity. 

** You'll kill yourself sooner or later! Why do 
it? It’s so silly! ’’ That is the invariable for- 
mula, followed by :—‘‘ And you’re doing no good 
by it anyway.’’ Now this, I suppose, is a very 
reasonable attitude of life if one merely regards 
the setting up of records and the manufacture of 
yet faster vehicles as an exhilarating, spectacular 
and somewhat dangerous form of sport. 


In reality the creation of speed records, whether 
land, air or water, is of vital importance to the 
future of this country. The actual record itself 
need be regarded as no more than the final and 
successful laboratory test of a formula which has 
taken much careful research to perfect. The 
result, in the laboratory, is a medicine, a toxin, or 
anything else you like, of definite medical or 
scientific value. 


In the case of a speed record it means a definite 
advance in development of transport. We owe 
practically every improvement in the modern 
motor-car to the lessons learned on the racing 
track. Four-wheel brakes, streamlining, a lower 
centre of gravity, balloon tyres, splinter-proof 
glass and the production of the light engine cap- 
able of giving off a high power output, are all the 
direct results of racing. The private motorist has 
no conception of the debt which he owes those 
pioneers of the past who designed, built and raced 
the racing cars of the early days. 


7-h.p. Wonders 


When you see a light seven horse-power motor 
car travelling comfortably and safely at a mile a 
minute, at a fractional running cost, cast your 
mind back only twenty-five years to the time when 
the great 100 horse-power De Dions, Benzs, Pan- 
hards, Mercedes and other foreign makes were 
thundering about the roads like battleships, 
achieving an equal speed, to the awe of the 
beholders. To-day a seven horse-power engine 
does it without any fuss and with a father of six 
at the wheel. 


So much for the progress and value of motor- 
car design and construction in the last quarter of 
a century. We still have a lot to learn, but in 
matters of actual research the needs of the air 
and the sea are far greater. The aeroplane is by 
no means perfect—far from it. You have only to 
reflect that, in order to add, say, another fifteen 
miles an hour to the average touring speed of an 


Imperial Airways liner, it would be necessary 
almost to double the engine power and weight, 
plus that of the fuel capacity, which would mean 
nearly halving the passenger accommodation. 
Here indeed there is yet a lot to learn. 


But the coming of the 6 h.p. ‘‘ featherplane ”’ 
so admirably introduced to the public by the 
Master of Sempill at Hanworth heralds the era 
of the aerial equivalent of the Austin Seven or 
Morris Minor. 


Thus we see that, in the air, research and 
experiments are going forward with reasonable 
speed and reasonable success. 


What do we find when we turn to the problems 
of water transport? Shipbuilding design has 
virtually stood still for thirty years. The super- 
modern Bremen is only a fraction faster than the 
ancient Mauretania. Shipbuilders have learnt a 
lot about swimming pools, cocktail bars, deck 
games, tennis courts and chromium-plated bath- 
rooms, but the vital problem of whether this 
country can manage to hold the world’s sea-borne 
trade appears to have been a little overlooked. 
Speed of transport and delivery is the key to that 
problem. Yet our fastest ships are no real degree 
faster now that they were thirty years ago. 


Our Navy—Second Class ! 


The key to the problem lies in the design of the 
modern speed-boat. From it we shall learn 
lessons which ought once again to make this 
country mistress of the seas. But who will con- 
duct or organise that research? Here indeed is a 
chance for a great patriot, of vision and courage. 
Lord Wakefield has nobly done his best. Of him 
it may indeed be said that he awoke this country 
to the problem before anyone else had yet realised 
its full significance. Lord Wakefield has many 
other interests. 


Meanwhile, in America thousands of pounds are 
being poured into research and experiment in 
speed-boat design. My late rival, Commodore 
Gar Wood, now holder of the world’s water speed 
record, has a marvellous organisation of brains 
and money at his back. The whole organisation 
is a cohesive unit, working for one object— 
America’s supremacy on the sea. Their Navy is 
already larger in tonnage than ours. Think of it, 
the British Navy—second class! It is enough 
to make Nelson turn in his grave. 


We have yielded our naval supremacy. Are 


we now to yield, or forego, our last chance of 
holding and expanding our position as the world’s 
Carter Paterson of the sea? For remember, that 
he who delivers the goods quickest gets the most 
orders. And we are already behind the times. 
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Where Men Were Meant To Be 


By Osbert Burdett 


HE best thing that can happen to the born 
author is to grow beyond the reach of any 
schoolmaster, but this good fortune is hard 

to meet; indeed, had we not received this summer 
a book from such a man, and him in the early 
prime of life, in our despairing moments we should 
fear it to be no longer possible. It is, then, with 
uncommon pleasure that I recommend ‘‘ Twenty 
Years A-Growing,’’ translated from the Irish of 
Mr. Maurice O’Sullivan by Moya Llewelyn 
Davies and George Thomson (Chatto & Windus, 
8s. 6d.). To read it is a holiday in print. 

By a happy accident the book has come my way 
with leisurely lateness, for there is no doubt that 
it will disprove the maxim of publishers that the 
life of a book is limited to six months. This is 
certainly the just fate of books that would not have 
been written if the miserable author had not been 
taught to read and write and sum, and had not 
thereby so blunted his natural appetite for letters 
that he has degenerated into an addict of mere 
words, of that daily craving for print which multi- 
plies stupidity by destroying the critical faculty of 
its victims. It is not the fate of books that would 
have been written anyhow, even if the author had 
nothing more than his own tongue to satisfy his 
instinct for some kind of storytelling. 

“Twenty Years A-Growing ”’ is such a book, 
and the fact that it is a real book is much more 
noteworthy than the other fact that it is not to be 
confused with masterpieces. Why is it that, for 
all his limited range, Mr. W. H. Davies is alone 
among our poets? The reason is simply that his 
little rill of poetry remains unmuddied by sophisti- 
cation because he ran away from school and thus 
escaped the blight of the elementary schoolmaster. 
His poetry is his own; his idiom is not the lingo 


_ of Fleet Street; the books that he read he found 


for himself in public libraries, and the travels that 
he made, the people whom he met, the adventures 
that befell him, would have remained beyond his 
courage if he had had anything to live by but his 
wits. Mr. Davies is like a man who. was born 
before compulsory schoolmastering was invented. 
In other words, he is quite real. 

Mr. Sullivan is also real. He was born 
on Great Blasket, an island off the coast of 
Kerry, and he tells the story of his thirty 
or so years, the greatest adventure in which has 
been his journey to Dublin, whither he went to 
join the Civil Guard. There is no more to it than 
that; but why should we prize the record, why 
should Mr. E. M. Forster have been moved to 
write a little introduction, why should the book 
be translated at ail, if this simple life does not 
make us in some things envious, and if our own 
were really so satisfying as we pretend, and have 
to pretend, since almost nobody has the courage 


exchange it? 


It comes to this. We have an uneasy feeling 


“that we have lost touch with reality; that men like 


W. H. Davies and young O’Sullivan have not; 
that we have gained the world and lost our souls, 
and that, though recovery is an effort beyond our 
spinelessness, we have made a very bad bargain. 

We have; and, though our appetite for reality 
has shrunk to a craving to read about something 
better, that hunger is an appetite which makes us 
pounce on such a book as this with the furtive air 
of a child playing truant from a schoolroom. The 
need for that truancy is vast. Having (this 
moment) left the house for the inn, I was waylaid 
by an urchin who said to me: ‘‘ The pyper says 
it’s a very hot day ’’; and, whatever the paper 
says, the temperature in the shade here is well 
over eighty! But, you see, this urchin has lost 
touch with reality at his school because he has 
there lost faith in the evidence of his own senses, 
and his sole source of information is something 
that he has happened to read in what his grand- 
father used to call the public prints. The fruit 
of the Education Act of 1870 is to have provided 
a circulation for the dailies. Whoever, thinking 
of this boy, can continue to regard education as 
something that can be given away with a vote is 
past praying for. Mr. O’Sullivan was spared all 
that. 


The inhabitants of his island supported a merry, 
if meagre, existence chiefly by fishing. A little 
land was cultivated, a few sheep were grazed. It 
was a hard life in the open air, with Mass on the 
mainland once a week, when the sea was calm, and 
for the rest of the year nothing more exciting than 
a wedding or a wake, or a trip to Ventry, the 
nearest town ashore, for the annual races. When 
the war came it meant good fortune for the folk on 
Great Blasket. 

Vessels submarined in the neighbourhood had 
their cargoes and their dead washed ashore. 
Timber, casks of drink, clothes, watches were to 
be found for the picking on the beach. Flour, 
too, floated to the island; only sugar was spoiled 
utterly by the sea. With food and necessaries so 
plentiful, no money was spent, and everybody’s 
stocking grew heavy with the shillings thus saved. 
It is amusing, however, to find that war-prosperity, 
even on Great Blasket, proved ephemeral. The 
fishing was ruined. The means of subsistence 
had gone. Young men and girls were off to 
America; walls crumbled; animals and pasture 


. disappeared. 


This plight would have been the fate of young 
O’Sullivan had not his translator, Mr. Thomson, 
appeared from nowhere. Mr. Thomson asked him 
if he had noticed how the bonny look had vanished 
from the faces of the few who returned from 
America to the island. O’Sullivan, since he did 
not read a newspaper, had noticed this. The up- 
shot was that he went to Dublin, joined the Civic 
Guard and, at the end of two years and after duty 
in Connemara, he returned on leave to Great 
Blasket—where the story ends in the great love 
he had for it revived. 
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The remedy for us is not to become peasants, 
not to desert the towns (even if most of us could), 
but simply to take warning from the fate of my 
little urchin and to save 
humanity as can be saved. Don’t marry a girl 
who is afraid to soil her hands, who envies and 


in ourselves such . 


who copies the finger-nails of a prostitute. Regard 
daily papers, broadcasting, the cinema, cocktail- 
parties as corruptions that may easily become bad 
habits, and if you cannot amuse yourself for hours 
ir solitude, know that you are in a bad way. 


Humour of [o-day 


By Malcolm Elwin 


R. HUGH WALPOLE wrote one of his 
best novels about a middle-aged business 
man who suffered subversive romantic 

emotions while spending a summer holiday at the 
seaside. Like rheumatism, midsummer madness 
is a seasonal affliction, and now, if ever, is the 
time when the most sedate may be suspected of 
frivolous tendencies. So publishers seem to think 
since August—the month when the birth-rate in 
books is lowest—has opened with new works by 
Messrs. P. G. Wodehouse and J. B. Morton 
(Heavy Weather, Jenkins, 7s. 6d. and Hag’s 
Harvest. Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). 


Mr. Wodehouse is the Bertie Wooster of 
fiction ; nobody acts the goat so engagingly with- 
out becoming tiresome. His is the humour of 
George Robey’s eyebrows and Charlie Chaplin’s 
boots and trousers—the humour of exaggeration 
to absurdity. His characters are clowns who 
caper to amuse; enlisting no sympathy, they 
evoke the spontaneous laughter of farcical comedy. 


Because he seeks solely to amuse, Mr. Wode- 
house is an entertainer, but Mr. Morton, intending 
to instruct and point a moral, has a motive for 
his ridicule and is therefore a satirist. Meredith 
likened the laughter of satire to ‘*‘ a blow in the 
back of the face,’” and Mr. Morton evokes sharp 
laughs with smart back-handers. Just now 
Rabelais is in fashion, and the critics are com- 
paring Hag’s Harvest with  Pantagruel, 
apparently because the “‘ blurb ’’ on the wrapper 
remarks that ‘‘ there is something Rabelaisian 
about the vastness”? of the book. There is 
nothing Rabelaisian about it except its bulk, for 
it reads rather like a parody of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, there being a smack of the ‘ Snooty 
Baronet ’’ about the hero who goes upon a romantic 
quest of the world’s ugliest woman, 


“Among parodists, the death of Barry Pain has 


left a void still vacant, despite the efforts of Mr. 


Morton and Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Both 
the latter are newspaper columnists, and it is idle 
to deny that their work suffers from the daily 
necessity of being funny to order. The humourist 
needs a recreative anodyne; Thackeray wrote 
novels while he worked for Punch, Lewis Carroll 
compiled mathematical treatises, Edward Lear was 
a painter. In modern times, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and Sir John Squire have 
practised a variety of writing. 


Specialists in a particular type of humour 
invariably draw the vein dry. Miss E. M. 


Delafield’s ‘‘ Provincial Lady” had on first 
acquaintance a charm since jaded by familiarity, 
Mr. Storer Clouston’s lunatic has been tvo often 
at large, and such different successes as ‘‘ Dodo ”’ 
and “ Bindle ”’ suffered from repetition. On the 
other hand, there have been clever humorists 
whom we could wish to have concentrated less 
upon other ambitions. William J. Locke never 
paused from producing sentimental best-sellers to 
repeat his delightful ‘* Beloved Vagabond ”’ and 
** Aristide Pujol,’? Mr. Archibald Marshall keeps 
us waiting in vain for another ‘‘ Peter Binney.”’ 


The names of humorists among moderns occur 
unreadily to mind. The Garvice type of senti- 
mental story, which still sells, lends itself as 
reluctantly to humour as the ultra-fashionable sex 
drama, and our younger novelists are usually ab- 
sorbed in the studied realism of Zola, Charles 
Reade, and the Russians. For this reason, Mr. 
Priestley’s ‘‘ Good Companions,’’ its natural 
humour piercing the gloom like a ray of sunshine, 
received extravagant praise, and took a little wind 
from the sails of Mr. Linklater’s ‘‘ Juan in 
America ” through preceding the latter’s publica- 
tion by eighteen months. 


For a blend of brilliant satire, shrewd humour 
and smart narrative, ‘‘ Juan ’’ resumes the tradi- 
tion of Mark Twain; it is the best thing of its 
kind for years. Mr. Linklater is evidently not one 
of those who believe in taking their buckets too 
often to the same well, and he boldly risked dis- 
appointing his public by following ‘‘ Juan ”’ with 
a very different novel in ‘‘ Men of Ness.” 

Mr. Priestley, however, shows signs of anxious 
effort to sustain his surprising success, and is 
clearly suffering from its excessive acclamation. 
‘“ Angel Pavement ’’ was a better novel than 
‘* The Good Companions,’’ but failed to appeal to 
the same wide public. In ‘‘ Faraway,’’ the simi- 
larity of theme and atmosphere reveals an attempt 
at reversion, but the book is so anzemically feeble 
that the reader looks twice at the cover to make 
sure that it is by Mr. Priestley. The wayside of 
letters is littered with unsustained reputations; 
will Mr. Priestley and Mr. Linklater stay the 
course ? 

What other nominations are there for the race, 
with humour as the major qualification? Names 
are wanting; no field of literature is to-day so 
barren as humour. A fair description of 


post-war humour to-day would be ‘‘ Wodehouse 
and Water’’—a drink tastefully teasing, but 
lamentably lacking in body and richness. 
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Cloister and Hearth 


By ANNE ARMSTRONG 


ie remember how you felt when you 
stumbled across your first celandine, your 
first primrose, your first bluebell? It didn’t 
matter so very much if the flower was a little wind- 
blown or whether they were not really so very fine 
or large, did it? It was the first—and therefore 
was something to be cherished. ‘‘ The Dove 
Pursues,’”’ a novel on the short side from Miss G. 
M. T. Parsons (Constable, 5s.), is rather like that. 
It is miniature—so miniature, in parts, that it 
seems almost childish; like going to a play and 
finding in it more of the elements of an amateur 
show than a professional. Rachel, poor daughter 
of a shabby Norfolk Rectory, falls in love—her 
first love affair. And with the innocence of youth 
pursues the object of her affections long after the 
affrighted (and quite beastly) young man has dis- 
appeared. The Norfolk Rectory is there in a 
nutshell—the fussy, scraping Rector’s wife, the 
would-be-kind but slow-witted Rector. And poor 
little Rachel is there, too, and the miniature, but 
nevertheless honest and genuine little love affair. 
Not a wonderfully polished and erudite story, and 
if the first celandine of the spring means nothing 
to you—leave it alone. If a celandine does, read 
it and think of it gently. 


Now Baroness Von Hutten has written a 

sophisticated story for sophisticated people. And 
yet I find myself strangely moved by her Charles 
Beville—the hero of ‘‘ Mice for Amusement ”’ 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). He may not be one of the 
most notable or worthy characters in fiction, but 
he is strangely lovable. Charles Beville loved his 
wife—there was, I think, no doubt about that. 
But, because his wife was strangely cold, Charles 
Beville found he could amuse himself with other 
ladies. I hope I have not given the impression 
that this book is a modern one, with loose morals 
and horrors scattered over its pages—it is not. It 
is about a man who, although there were others 
uf his life, was mentally loyal to his wife to the 
end. If the Baroness Von Hutten is looked upon 
as a writer of popular fiction, she will, after 
“Mice for Amusement,” be regarded as the 
creator of a man who was a very charming and, 
in a great many ways, a very great gentleman. 


The Corridor Again 


great tragedy of post-war Poland,’’ says 

Mr. Lengyel in ‘‘ The Cauldron Boils,”’ 
by Emile Lengyel (Grayson, 8s. 6d.), ‘‘ is that she 
has learned nothing from her own experience.’’ 
Even if only half the account of Poland’s treat- 
ment of her minorities—Germans, Lithuanians, 
White Russians, Ukrainians and Jews, in all one- 
third of her population—is accurate, Poland would 
seem to be storing up a great deal of trouble for 
herself. But the book is too one-sided. The 
story of the Corridor—which Poland calls 
Pomorze, declaring, probably with reason, that the 
more familiar name is subtle German propaganda, 


to convey a sense of the artificiality of her new 
province—begins dispassionately. For every 
charge on one side Mr. Lengyel quotes an 
answer, and a counter-charge on the other. Even 
on matters of ancient history, the most wildly con- 
flicting views prevail. But gradually Mr. Leng- 
yel comes down more and more heavily on the 
anti-Polish side, and his conclusion is that Ger- 
many can no more permanently be “torn in 
pieces ’’ by Poland than the latter could be by 
Prussia, Russia and Austria. 

Mr. Lengyel is very sympathetic with Danzig, 
but British readers will be more impressed with 
the fact that Gdynia, Danzig’s hated rival, laid the 
foundations of its prosperity in our suicidal coal 
strike of 1926. 

But the marvel is, considering the times and 
circumstances of Poland’s re-creation, that anoma- 
lies are not more numerous than they are; and, 
for the future, the liberalising influence of Marshal 
Pilsudski and of at least two great Polish news- 
papers should soften present asperities. As re- 
gards Germany, the continual appeals of the 
‘* internationally minded ’’ to bewail her woes 
leave ordinary folk cold. ‘‘ Poland’s indepen- 
dence,’’ Bismarck declared, ‘‘would be tantamount 
to a French army on the Vistula.’’ Something to 
be thankful for in days of Hitlerism. 

In an otherwise interesting book, the want of a 
may is a grave deficiency for readers struggling 
with names like Mrcza, Pszcyna and Bydgoszcz. 


O.M.G. 


THE SECRET 
OF THE 


UNIVERSE 


By NATHAN R. WOOD 


WHY IS THE UNIVERSE 

WHAT IT IS? THAT IS 

THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE ! 


CONTENTS 


1. THE OUTER UNIVERSE. 
2. THE INNER UNIVERSE. 

3. THE DEMAND OF THE UNIVERSE 
4. THE SECRET OF THE UNIVERSE 
AS THE SOLVENT OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


““T would like to put a copy in the hands of every theo- 
logical student and in the hands of every student who is 
endeavouring to ‘ beat his music out.’ ”’ 

—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Price 6s., postage 6d. extra. 
The Bookroom, Westminster Congregational Church, 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, 
and from Booksellers. 
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Books in Brief 


Beauty Looks After Herself, by Eric Gill 
(Sheed & Ward, 7s. 6d.). A series of essays on 
various but related subjects, all linked by the argu- 
ment that the artist, a cultured gentleman, cannot 
be rid of the serious responsibilities which the 
worker, as such, leaves aside.—Argument force- 
ful, if repetitive, and style pungent. 


Buck’s Book—Ventures, Adventures—and Mis- 
adventures, by Herbert Buckmaster (Grayson & 
Grayson, 15s.). Presumably ‘‘ for those who like 
this sort of thing, it is just the sort of thing they 
would like.’’ Some good stories and some dull 
ones ; a good deal of egotistical vanity ; a good deal 
of gossip and some matters of interest; not much 
discretion, and a taste which seems to us frankly 
bad. 


The Hundredth Man, by Cecil Lenoir (Jarrolds, 
10s. 6d.), is sub-titled ‘‘ Confessions of a Drug 
Addict,’’ and, although some of the narrative is 
on the lurid side, has a real interest as well as a 
morbid fascination. Not another ‘‘ Opium Eater ”’ 
(this author was cured in the end and is not a 
really great master of prose), but not altogether 
a mere piece of book-making. Anyhow, much to 
be preferred to a recent Jarrold’s publication of the 
pathological kind which was, as we think, inex- 
cusably beastly. 


In The Secret of the Universe, by Nathan 


R. Wood, D.D. (The Bookroom, Westminster ¢ 


Congregational Church, S.W.1, 6s.), the Presi- 
dent of the Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions, of Boston, Massachusetts, gives us 
his conclusions after twenty-five years’ study 
of time and space. 
Dr. Campbell Morgan finds the book “ startling, 
challenging, scholarly, sane.’’ Many will agree 
with Dr. Morgan in the use of these adjectives, 
and all will find what Dr. Wood writes vigorous 
and stimulating. 


Trivia, a collection of little bits and pieces from 
the pen of Logan Pearsall Smith (Constable, 5s.), 
was the sort of book you picked up on a bookstall 
and the purchase was followed by tortuous imagin- 
ings that the money had probably gone down the 
drain. More Trivia was bought very quickly 
afterwards, and All Trivia—if you have five shill- 
ings (and have already got your driving licence) 


you must possess for yourself. To review it is | 


impossible. It is about everything and strangely 
enough, it is strongly suspected, nothing. Most 
certainly it is a wonderful five shillings’ worth. 


Cambridge University Studies, 1933, edited by 
Harold Wright (Nicholson & Watson, 10s. 6d.), 
includes a collection of nine essays written by 
specialists in non-technical and easily intelligible 
language. It is a short and interesting study of 
recent advances in knowledge caused by the work 
being done by the younger graduates at Cam- 
bridge to-day. The energetic activity necessary 


to achieve these results is impressive. The sub- | 


In an introductory note | 


jects reviewed are Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, His- 
tory, Classics and English Literature. 


Mr. Henderson, author of Schoolmasters All 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.), served for thirty years 
as assistant master in what he calls the 
Tape Measurers’ School, which may or may not 
be identified as something between a Government 
secondary school and a minor public school. 
The writer, a parson’s son who “ commenced 
schoolmaster ’’ at an early age and without a 
degree, was obviously handicapped from the start. 
He has now, he tells us, retired to a railway- 
bungalow on the Devon Coast, and these are his 
reminiscences. The general impression one gets 
is that Mr. Henderson might have been more 
successful and happier in more congenial sur- 
roundings: he seems to have worked among 
colleagues both intellectually and socially in a 
different world. He has not been able to resist 
the temptation of writing slightly absurd diatribes 
against parsons, headmasters, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, and inspectors of every grade. All 
this rather spoils the book except for those who 
can make allowance for disappointment and can 
appreciate many shrewd comments and criticisms 
on a form of secondary education which, we hope, 
is gradually passing away. There are some good 
stories, and some incredibly silly ; and it is a pity 
that Mr. Henderson left his blue pencils behind 
him when he retired. 


It pays a bank to be used by its 
customers, though many of its 
services cost the customer nothing 


It is the Westminster Bank’s policy 
to popularize its services by issuing 
simply worded accounts of various 
ways in which it is glad to be used. 
These bright covered little leaflets 
are conspicuous in any branch of 
the Bank, and may be taken freely. 
They already cormprise ‘39 Advan- 
tages of an Account’, ‘Points before 
Travelling’, ‘Securities’, “The Sav- 
ing Habit’, ‘Wills’, ‘Income Tax’, 
and others 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


| 
| 
XUM 
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Why Foreign Air Transport is Ahead of Us 


French and American Methods 


By C. St 


HIS year drastic revisions have been made 
in the organisation of French and Ameri- 
can air transport. In the case of France, 

the revision is practically completed. In the case 
of the United States it is awaiting the passing of 
the Kelly Bill, 1933, which will take place this 
year. The result in both cases will be to create 
air transport systems of outstanding strength and 
resources. It should be the signal for us to do 
the same. 

The systems subsidised by the French and the 
United States Governments are the two largest in 
the world. The United States air routes, foreign 
and domestic, total close on 50,000 miles in length, 
and American subsidised air transport aircraft 
flew in 1932 over 50,000,000 miles. The French 
air routes subsidised by the Government total 
22,845 miles and over them French aircraft flew 
five and a half million miles in 1932. 

By comparison, our own subsidised air trans- 
port company, Imperial Airways, flew 1,766,000 
miles over not quite 12,000 miles of air routes. 

These figures might at first seem a reflection on 
British enterprise. They are not so, when the 
comparative subsidies are compared. France 
allocated nearly one and a half million pounds to 
civil aviation in 1932, while America’s air mail 
payments, the greater part of which may be taken 
as subsidy, totalled over five millions sterling in 
the period in question. Contrast with this our 
subsidy to Imperial aviation—just over half a 
million pounds for the British Empire! 

Having, by lavish subsidy, built up this 
tremendous structure of air transport, both 
countries are now engaged in making it self- 


supporting. For years now, any suggestion that ~ 


we should subsidise our own air transport on the 
scale adopted in America has been met by the 
criticism that such subsidy was merely bolstering 
up an inflated industry, and that, as soon as the 
subsidy was removed, the industry would collapse. 

What are the facts? The American Mead 
Committee, apointed by the Houses of Congress, 
which finished a searching investigation of this 
question in February last, placed on record (a) 
that the surcharge on air mails sufficed to pay a 
fee to the air transport operators of .2 cents per 
Ib.-mile ; (b) that nearly two-thirds of the present 
subsidised air mail services would be self-support- 
ing on this basis; (c) that the remainder should 
continue to receive a small graduated subsidy, to 
disappear in five years’ time. 

In other words, the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee—which is not disputed by American 
operators—proves that by a far-sighted and lavish 
capital expenditure over a five year period, an 
enormous air transport system has been created 
out of nothing, and is now almost self-support- 
ing. In another five years’ time it will be 
entirely so. Ten years, and an expenditure of 


J. Sprigg 


some thirty millions or so, to build up an industry 
which is a tremendous national asset and 
indirectly employs thousands of men! Consider 
what such an expenditure could have done for the 
air communications of the Empire. 

In the same way France has drastically over- 
hauled the economics of the huge system she has 
built up by generous subsidy. The five air trans- 
port companies, which were entirely separate, 
have been fused into one vast combine, the largest 
of its kind in the world, by the energetic young 
French Air Minister, M. Pierre Cot. 

This combine, in which the principal share- 
holders are the shipping and railway groups and 
the aircraft constructors, will control a system 
reaching east as far as Indo-China, north as far 
as Stockholm, and south-west as far as Chile in 
South America. This organisation, by pooling 
its pilots, planes and ground staff, will effect a 
large saving in operating costs, and as a result it 
has been possible to arrange for a gradually dis- 
appearing subsidy, though not to the same extent 
as is proposed in the United States. 

In spite, therefore, of the far greater need of air 
communications in the British Empire, our system 
will make a poor showing by comparison with our 
neighbour France. Yet it is not for want of the 
organisation and the machines. Imperial Air- 
ways’ record in economical working, as well as in— 
safety, exceeds that of any Continental system. 
Its machines carry a greater percentage of paid- 


for load than is averaged by the machines of any 


other Continental Company, and whereas less 
than a quarter of French air transport’s income 
was made up last year of genuine revenue, nearly 
50 per cent. of Imperial Airways’ income was 
formed by this item. The amount of subsidy per 
ton mile received by Imperial Airways’ is also less 
than that of any French company. | 

America spends half as much on her air mail 
services as on her air forces. We _ spend 
approximately 2} per cent.—not that our air 
force expenditure is too high, the reverse is the 
case—but our civil aviation expenditure is so 
miserably small. The villain of the piece is not 
so much the Air Ministry as the Post Office. The 
Post Office has always taken the attitude that the 
air mail user must not only pay the costs of send- 
ing mail by air, but also in addition the full 
postage that it would have cost if it had gone by 
ordinary channels, plus a little extra for the 
trouble the Post Office has been put to by air mails. 

The U.S. Post Office has taken the opposite 
view that in order to create air mail facilities, with 
all their saving of time, it is worth while making 
a big loss on air mail until it is established. In 
doing so it as built up for the United States a new 


industry and, incidentally, all the materials of a 
huge reserve Air Force. 


What a contrast in statesmanship ! 
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Bombs and Illusions 

SIR,—Captain Balfour’s vigorous attack on the policy 
of the National Government in respect of disarmament 
in your issye of July 22nd demands some reply from 
those who believe that policy to be both wise, realist and 
patriotic. 

I entirely agree with him that shells from whatever 
quarter, whether projected from the air, land or sea, are 
equally objectionable, and all require dealing with. It 
is because each one has to be taken on its merits that 
aerial bombing is being dealt with under the policy of 
the Government by attempting to abolish by general 
agreement military air forces in all countries. This will 
have the particular advantage in this country of making 
us once more an island. 

Personally, I think we do require force in the world 
to keep the peace between nations and to deal with an 
aggressor, just as inside a State we need policemen to 
maintain order and arrest criminals, and I believe that 
in a longer or shorter space of time this will take the 
form of an international police force, probably aerial in 
the first instance, under the authority of the League of 
Nations. GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 


The Green Ray 

SIR,—Your paragraph about the Green Ray is not 
correct in two or three points. The phenomenon is not 
confined to the tropics: it probably has been seen, or 
could be, anywhere in the world. Nor does it affect the 
sky. It is only seen just at the tip of the sun as it 
vanishes below the horizon. It is not due to retinal 
fatigue, but to atmospheric dispersion, and it is not rare. 
I have seen it scores of times up here, and also by the 
seaside at Cape Town. Sometimes it is a vivid blue. 

Johannesburg. T. B. BLaTHwayt. 


London National Theatre Committee 

SIR,—While agreeing with the main argument in Mr. 
Hugh Liddon’s article, viz., that this Committee should 
start doing something, may I correct one or two in- 
accuracies in his article? 

When I was asked to join this Committee, I urged 
that it was hopeless to appeal for money without being 
able to show that something had been accomplished— 
further, that, while a theatre could be built in twelve 
months, it took years to train a company to play Shake- 
speare. The Committee therefore decided to devote their 
income partly to subsidising the Old Vic, and they also 
organised a company called the New Shakespeare Com- 
pany. This Company, among other engagements, car- 
ried out the Stratford Festivals for some years. It is 
possible that over a term of years a total sum of £10,000 
was spent on productions for this Company, but it is not 
a fact that “ Stratford was subsidised to the extent of 
£8,000 to £12,000 a year.” Some years prior to this the 
Festivals had been run without any loss. This plan was 
stopped by the Charity Commissioners, who ruled that 
this useful activity was outside the terms of the Trust. 

Mr. Liddon further states that Stratford-on-Avon has 
a theatre “ much larger than it needs.”” Later he states 
that in his opinion a theatre seating approximately 1,000 
is the ideal size for Shakespeare. 

The seating capacity of the new Stratford-on-Avon 
theatre is between 1,000 and 1,100. 

The nett result of the year’s work was that we pro- 
vided the opportunity for some 7,000 to 10,000 people 
each week to see Shakespeare’s plays, and the receipts 
were sufficient not only to cover the heavy working ex- 
penses, but in addition about £6,000 out of the £7,000 
spent on new scenery and wardrobe. 

My personal view is that the London Committee should 
| ed or Trust varied to enable them to use their present 

to acquire by purchase or rental a theatre with 
approximately this same seating capacity, but with an 
adequate stage—that they should then at once try to 
get together a company to put on the type of play ex- 
pected in an English National Theatre, 
present, and until further funds are available, make use 
of the existing organisations such as Mr. Carrol’s or 


and for the 


Stratford-on-Avon to provide the production of Shake- 
speare’s plays. ARCHIBALD FLOWER. 
The Hill, Stratferd-on-Avon. 


The Tranby Croft Episode 

SIR,—In Mr. Osbert Burdett’s review of ‘“ King 
Edward VII.: An Appreciation” (by E. F. Benson), he 
says: ‘‘ The account of the Tranby Croft episode (the 
‘ baccarat case ’) has never been told better, or with less 
trace of offence. It is a little model of narrative, in 
which the biographer keeps the upper hand of the 
novelist with wholesome care.’’ 

By a curious concatenation of circumstances I have 
just read in Horace Wyndham’s “ The Mayfair Calen- 
dar’ an account of the Tranby Croft episode told as 
well, if not better. Furthermore, Mr. Horace Wyndham 
quotes Sir Edward Clarke’s ‘bold and memorable 
utterance’? towards which Mr. Benson adopts a shy, 
ostrich-like attitude. Writes Mr. Wyndham: “ Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming had wanted the matter to 
be submitted at once to the Duke of Cambridge, for him, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, to decide. He had 
suggested this course to the Prince, but the Prince had 
declined to adopt it. Therefore Sir Edward, always abso- 
lutely fearless in the conduct of any case with which 
he was entrusted, delivered himself of a bold and memor- 
able utterance. ‘If,’ he said, ‘Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming’s name is removed from the Army List as the 
result of his signing that document, I hope it will be 
impossible that the names of Field-Marshal the Prince 
of Wales and General Owen Williams shall be allowed 
to remain there.’ ” 

Mr. Wyndham slyly continues: ‘“ The Lord Chief 
Justice was manifestly disturbed. The jury shuddered. 
People gasped and looked at one another, as if they ex- 
pected the roof of the Law Courts to collapse.” 

JOHN STAPLETON COWLEY-BROWN. 

Hotel Taft, New York. 


“All the Old Junk” 

SIR,—Education has long been, among public services, 
both Whipping-boy and Cinderella. Your Note this 
week suggests that the poor hermaphrodite should be 
put out of its misery. This is surely going rather farther 
than Lord Eustace Percy meant when he said that we 
ought to get rid of all “the old junk.” Both at the 
Board and since, Lord Eustace proved himself a realist 
tather than a visionary as you call him. You suggest 
that the present system is responsible for boys and girls 
who leave school withont being able to read, write or 
add. If there are any such, which I doubt, after nine 
years’ school, the reason is obviously the scarcity of 
schools for the mentally deficient. You also want educa- 
tion to fit farm hands for a cowman’s job. Is it really 
of much use to a cowman to be able to read and write? 
You want education to turn out clerks who can be 
trusted with ledgers. But according to such critics as 
yourself over a number of years the mistake has been 
to turn out too many clerks, and listening to your words 
of wisdom, we educationists introduced what is called 
the rural bias in country schools, and “ practical sub- 
jects,” such as handicraft in all its forms, in town 
schools, in order to turn out craftsmen rather than 
clerks. Finally, you say that the education of to-day, 
throughout the Empire, is an almost impassable barrier 
against better times. It was Lord Brougham, that great 
Conservative, who coined the phrase the ‘‘ Empire of 
Ignorance,” against which teacher and school-marm and 
administrator have been waging ceaseless war since he 
spoke 100 years ago. That Empire still survives, but it 
must not survive much longer if that other Empire to 
which you refer is to hold its place in the world— 

For now the day is unto them that know, 
And: uot hencelocth we en the ‘prise. 


New Jun«. 
William Parker’s Case 


SIR,—From my Express this morning I learn that ten 
thousand Londoners missed their last train back on 
August 7 and “ were advised by the police to spend the 
night on the beach ”’—in other words, to break the law 
about sleeping out. Advised by the police, sir! What 
is Lord Trenchard going to do abont this? 

SHALLOW, J.P. 
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Our City Epitor 


HE outstanding success of the new Canadian 
loan for £15,000,000 in 4 per cent. stock 
issued at par was of more importance than even 
many of the subscribers to the loan realised. 
Though it is recognised on this side that Canada 
is feeling very severely the strain of the depression 
the loan appears to have been about five times 
over-subscribed, and its success must be ascribed 
to the good reputation which Canada enjoys 
financially as much as to the huge volume of funds 
awaiting a sound investment at a somewhat better 
rate of interest than the 3} per cent. obtainable 
on British Government securities. 


The Austrian Government International loan 
has at last made its appearance in the form of 3 per 
cent. sterling bonds guaranteed by the British 
Government. The price of issue is 96 per cent. 
and in view of the full guarantee the loan will 
appeal to many in these times of scarcity of invest- 
ment securities. The loan is to repay the advance 
made to Austria by the Bank of England in June, 
1931 and to consolidate the short-term debt position 
of the Austrian Government. An equally large 
portion of this loan is being taken up in France 
and the “‘ International ’’ quality of the loan will, 
perhaps, frighten many of the investors who have 
suffered from defaults and partial defaults on other 
International ’’ loans. 


Property Investments 

Many investors have an inherent belief in pro- 
perty as a sound security basis for their invest- 
ments, and past events have proved this faith to be 
well founded, for the risks attending property in- 
vestments are fewer than those encountered in the 
industrial world or, at the present time, on most 
Government securities outside the British Isles. 
The efficiently conducted property trusts provide 
a convenient medium for the comparatively small 
investor and give a greater spreading of risk over 
various classes of property than can be obtained 
by a direct investment. The property trusts have 
so far enjoyed a maintenance of income which has 
been denied to the investment trust, while deprecia- 
tion in property has also lagged somewhat behind 
security depreciation, but it has to be borne in mind 
that depreciation on property is more slowly re- 
covered than that on securities, while the decline 
in income from rents, etc., has yet to become fully 
apparent. The debenture and preference stocks 
of the property companies, however, are well 
secured and an investment of £10,000 can be made 
at a return of somewhat over 44 per cent. with 
security. 


There is on offer £5,000 of Belbridge Property 
Trust 5 per cent. debenture at 101} free of stamp 
and fee to yield £4 18s. 9d. per cent. The stock 
is dated 1963-73 and a first interest payment is due 
on November 1 next. The sinking fund for 
redemption commences next year by purchase at 
or under 102 or by drawings at 102. The interest 
requirements are covered nearly two and a half 
times, making the stock appear attractive. Some 
£4,000 of the well-known Covent Garden Pro- 


perties Company’s 44 per cent. Ist mortgage 
debenture is also on offer to yield just over 4} 


per cent. at the price of 105} ‘‘ free.’’ The stock 
is redeemable by 1965 at par or in 1937 or after at 
102}. 


The balance of the amount available for invest- 
ment could be applied to a purchase £1,000 Cunard 
House 44 per cent. Ist mortgage debenture to 
yield just over 4$ per cent., interest being 
guaranteed by the Cunard Steam-Ship Co. An 
alternative investment is offered by some £5,000 of 
Whitehall Court 44 per cent. stock which at 102 
returns £4 8s. 3d. per cent. The interest is 
covered nearly three times and the sinking fund 
operates by purchase at or under par or by draw- 
ings at par. If redeemed in ten years time the 
price of redemption is 105, but if the stock runs 
for over thirty years it is redeemable at par. 


In the Preference list, Alliance Property Com- 
pany £1 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
can be bought at 19s., the first payment on this 
recently issued share being in January next on 
instalments, the return being £7 7s. 3d., per cent. 
Some 2,000 shares are available. Over 5} per 
cent. can be obtained on Monument Property 
Trust 6} per cent. £1 cumulative shares of which 
5,000 are on offer. Estimated profits show 
interest to be covered three times. These two 
shares certainly appear attractive their yield being 
brought into the semi-speculative class by reason 
of the recent formation of the companies. 


Watney, Combe, Reid Profits 


The reduction in the profits of Watney, Combe, 
Reid and Company is not so severe as the “‘ cut ’”’ 
in the dividend from 15 per cent. to 10 per cent. | 
had led the market to believe but it is serious 
enough, trading profit being £1,680,404 against 
£1,918,043 in the previous year, while net profit 
at £825,376 for the past year compares with 
£927,976 for the previous year. The amount 
placed to property and contingency reserve is 
again £300,000 and the sum carried forward is 
£277,551 compared with £282,380 brought into the 
accounts. The company has built up a strong 
financial position with reserves of £3,210,000, com- 
paring with the £8,056,000 of issued share capital 
and the market value of the company’s gilt-edged 
securities is over £1,700,000. Evidently the 
directors have decided upon a continuance of their 
rebuilding and development policy despite the 
decline in revenues consequent upon the disastrous 
effects of the excessive taxation imposed by the 
supplementary budget of 1931. . 


The present tendency is for the consumption of 
beer to decline and it would appear that only by 
some such progressive policy as that of Watney, 
Combe, Reid and Co., in modernising their 
houses and rendering them attractive to young 
persons can this decline be arrested. The 
difficulties of pursuing such a policy, however, 
can well be imagined from the figures disclosed 
in the Friary Breweries report showing that over 
83 per cent. of the company’s net earnings had 
to be paid to the Government in respect of duties 
and taxation, 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


I Lived With You. Directed by Maurice Elvey. 
New Gallery. 

My Bridge Experiences. Directed by Zion Myers. 
Empire. 


R. NOVELLO is responsible for the dialogue 

and the story of ‘‘ I Lived With You,” at 

the New Gallery, the dramatic version of which 

may have had a more significant idea than is 

immediately apparent. If it had I am afraid that 

at any rate in the film version the emphasis has 

not been properly placed and, if there is an 

esoteric meaning to be attached to the presence of 

Flossie Williams in the Wallis household, it is 
obscure. 


Personally I am frightened of films with a 
message and af glad, if Mr. Novello meant to 
send one, it failed to reach me, but what did 
arrive was a very amusing comedy of manners or 
the lack of them. The appearance of a Russian 
Prince, who possesses nothing but a jewel of the 
Tsar and self assurance, in a lower middle class 
family and his corruption of them by the breadth 
of his generosity and his morals has given the 
author a chance to make fun of the failings of 
suburbia. Nevertheless the Prince learns some- 
thing from them and, had not the author 
abandoned his ship for a happy ending, a trim 
little cutter would ride the seas. All the same the 
boat sails smoothly enough for nearly an hour 
and an half, and that should be quite long enough 
for appreciation of her lines and the seamanship. 


Mr. Novello himself plays the principal part 
which suits him much better than others that he 
has attempted, and suburbia in some of its better 
known phases is well portrayed by Ursula Jeans, 
Ida Lupino, Minnie Raynor and Eliot Makeham. 
I don’t understand Flossie Williams, who is 
given a backbone by Cecily Oates, but perhaps 
one just isn’t meant to do so. Mr. Elvey’s direc- 
tion at first is rather jerky, but he gets a firm hold 
on the later scenes and from there onwards the 
picture flows along in an effortless fashion. 

Mr. Culbertson has been reported as having 
said that his wife and he were fed up with bridge 
and that he was sure everybody else was, except 
the publicity seekers. However, I will risk 
offending him and give him more publicity. 


A series of films, founded upon his bridge 
methods and entitled ‘‘ My Bridge Experiences,’’ 
are now being released. The first of these, “‘ A 
Forced Response,’’ was shown at the Empire last 
Friday and the rest will follow in rotation. Those 
people, who believe that more tosh is talked and 
written about this game than any other, may spend 
an irritating quarter of an hour watching this 
picture. I am not much of a bridge player but 
it seemed to me that if Mr. Culbertson can get 
away with “‘ A Forced Response,”’ it is only be- 
cause his opponents are cretinous. ‘‘ Goulash ”’ 
of this paper should “‘ read, mark, learn ’’ and 
inwardly marvel! There was a very amusing 
picture shown after this, but I refuse to mention 
any name but that of Mr. Culbertson. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 47. 
SOME MEN THERE ARE WHO SEEM AS THEY WOULD SAY: 
“ WHEN I’M ABOUT TO SPEAK, LET NO HOUND Bay! ” 
GRAVE SIGNIORS WHO FOR WISDOM GET REPUTE, 
BECAUSE THEY’VE LEARNT THE ART OF KEEPING MUTE. 
Pith of the food which fed us first and fattened. 
On me of old your Merry England battened. 
Lodged in a pear as snug as mouse in Stilton. 
It’s Plan’s explained in P.L.XII by Milton. 
Of this, in libel actions, lawyers prate. 
‘Tis odds the dogs will catch him, soon or late. 
Heart of the lamp that makes the night-hours 
brighter. 
When this is 7 purse is somewhat lighter. 
For half our is room we here can find. 
Flavoured, if books say true, with orange-rind. 
Afflicts us when we’re weary, weak, and ill. 
Behead the top of steep and rocky hill. 
SOLUTION oF Acrostic No. 46. 


D oubt Ful 
R obbe R 
pA st Or 
Ww ire-wor M 
I nk-po T 
N autec H 
G he E 
Ww allo Ww 
A nehorit E 
E xce L 
R echabite Ss 


There was no correct solution to Acrostic No. 45. 
Mell’s 


CU RE wan} VENEZUELAN 


INDIGESTION & 
Indigestion C 
RHEUMATISM 
“Is giving relief te 
ferers 


The NURSING MIRROR 
seid, March 26th, page 488 in 
a 


extensiv = 
ive 
be the only per- 


e whole gpetem. In 
i 


ite: 
been CUR 
brought only relief. The tablets 
from Bismuth and Magnesia, 


BRITISH VENEZUELAN DRUGGIST CO. 
Dept. 2 SR. 11, Argyle Road, Southport, 
(Sole concessionnaires for the British Empire.) 
Or Boot's Branches. 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 


help this Hospital to prevent 

Blindness.” 

The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even s Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 


iv. 
Sufferers from indigestion, flatulence, heartburn, dy 
acidity, rheumatism, insomnia, er nervous Genii 
This wonderful Venezuelan remedy discovered by L. Mell 
(British Royal Charter) in tropical South America will 
restore the digestive organs to a norm 
Produced from rare tropical eqngenne. 
in South America, and claimed to 
manent cure in the world for the a I ry 
complaints. Rejuvenates and invigorate all y 
physical forces—builds up and tones 
contact with the gastric juices of the ; ; 
a hr sensation of extreme vigour, curing indigestion 
and all stomach troubles. Highly recommended by doctors 
Many chronic cases have 
other preparations have 
contain no drugs, are free 
d are non-laxative. 
Send for a box to-day. — 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 -_ we — and a 
pest free. Cheque or P.O. free 
XUM 
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Broadcasting Notes 


Next week there will be three relays from the 
Radio Exhibit##n at Olympia, two Variety pro- 
grammes and a Revue, ‘‘ Nine Days’ Wonder.” 
The Variety looks good on paper but unless the 
Revue is a good deal better than its theme song, 
“ Tune in, keep Listening,’’ it promises to be a 
sorry sort of affair. A more inept number, both 
words and music, it has rarely been my lot to 
hear. 


It is to be hoped that these relays will not be 
ruined by the audience. Several of the broad- 
casts from seaside towns—notably one early this 
week—have been completely spoiled by the 
behaviour of the audience in the concert hail. I 
have always questioned the wisdom of this type 
of broadcast where the artists are usually well 
_below standard, the humour of a poor paltry kind, 
and where the audience shrieks with laughter at 
what the listener presumes to be the antics of the 
artists. 


It is obvious that the B.B.C. does not share 
this view since it invites an audience to the studio 


when Variety programmes are being broadcast. 
The ostensible reason for this practice is that the 
artists themselves prefer to have a visible audience, 
as they are accustomed to Music Hall work. This 
seems to me a pretty poor sort of excuse. The 
performances are not given for the benefit of the 
artists but for the benefit of the unseen listener. 
An artist should never broadcast with one eye 
on the audience ; he must realise that a completely 
different type of technique is required from that 
which has made him the idol of the Giggleswick 
Empire, and he should be compelled to master 
it. It has never been suggested, I imagine, that 
Professors of Pestology or whatever it may be, 
should deliver their talks to an audience simply 
because they are accustomed to lecturing, nor is 
it likely that the forthcoming political speeches 
will be given to an audience of approved con- 
stituents grouped round the microphone. 


I sincerely hope that I shall prove to be a false 
prophet, and that the audience at Olympia will 
turn out to be an asset rather than a liability. If 
it does not, I may “‘ tune-in,’’ but I shall cer- 
tainly not keep listening.” 

ALAN How 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


For Sale - 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


A® Examination will be held on October 
25th, 26th and 27th, for eight Entrance - 


UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. A 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CoMFORTASLE.”’ 


Charming 
18TH CENTURY HOUSE 


Scholarships, value from £100 to £30, for 
boys under on, pst December, 1933. For 


details Bursar, Haileybury Stanway, near 


Co 
OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse, °™pletely unspoiled. yet with Modern 
Wurcucomse, Glos. 


College, 


SPA. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


rooms, 2 
phone: Droitwich 38. Direct 


Park Hotel. 4 Reception sequen, 8 Bed and 


lent 
Lease at Moderate Rent. 


REPARES for external London Degrees. 
~~ three men’s and three 
women’s hostels. Playing fields, own estate 


140 acres. Holiday course for Foreigners phone. Droitwich 


ROITWICH SPA. Bove Hotel. Tele- 


TO BE SOLD. 


8 


phone 4 


20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.w.1. (Whitehall 6767) 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Hotel, 
Isle of Tele- 


POLTIMORE, COLLEGE, NEAR EXETER 

mee’ e present urge’ year 
need for ry school at moderate fees. Ade- ee 
quate staff of University women to ensure 


H Prosp. 
Phe Math sis. Rocksile Matleck: 


AVID DELANDER Watch for sale, 
outside case worn away, but inside in- 


ATLOCE, The Particulars: W.J.F., c/o “ Satu 


Review.” is, York Buildings, Adelphi, W. 


individual coaching where necessary. 
paration for university en- 
trance and commercial a: 
domestic science courses. Grounds of 300 Special week-end 
acres. School chapel. Separate school in- Tel.: 2844. 


XFORD. A small and 
hotel where every 
terms. 


‘unexpectedly DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 
Interests, Gattlemonte ond 


secu 


firmary. Resident fully trained nurse, 
Scientifically balanced menus, _ varied 


weekly. Fruit, vegetables, butter, milk and GLOVERWUED: Swan Hotel. ‘Phone: 5. 


eggs from College farm. Herd of tuberculin 


tested Guernsey cows. 
Fees £115 per annum, inclusive of all 
ras. 


Crown Hotel. "Phone: 53. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
FOUNDED 1855. WEEELY ¢d. 


For pectus, views, and references 
apply Giassleny to the Headmistress. 


NOLONEL and Mrs. WINDHAM, of  fort.—Miss Maxwell, 
Arlesey Bury, near Hitchin, Herts, =astbourne. 
invite PARENTS to visit their’ HOME 


| OURNE (near Wish Tower).— 
Superior Board-Residence. Every com- 
evington 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Post free, 80/- per annum 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


G ns, 


SCHOOL. Two vacancies. First-class 


tuition. Moderate fees. Healthy situation; LONDO FUND 
Entire 


15 acres; own cows; riding; pets. 


TO GARDEN LOVERS Dis 


the London Volunt: Hospitals. 
The “ All Handy ” Gadget, The capital beds and 
a small Portable. Stand, will hold all your the continual progress in medical science, 
render additiona: is to be 2 essential if the 


"XO M MORE’ LOST TOOLS standard 
The latest joy in gardening, so the best 


some. e. 
Prive 6/6, packed i in case and carriage paid. NE SDD RES : 10, 


Publishers and Appeals £12 0 © per pace 
pro rata), 

Trade and 214 on 0 page 
(14/: per inch pro rata). 


ra nm 

£300,000 annually in grants to Series discount 6 ions 
1 


PRESS DAY — Wed ‘ 
Half Tones 66 Berean" thin. 


18, YORK BUILDINGS, 


maintained. Every 


and te is visited be fore receiving a grant, 
to give yourself and your friend.— ite circumstances are care- 
Il Handy, LO.W 


OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
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